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SUMMARY 



The first year of a three year exemplary project in Career 
Education, funded under part D of public law 90-576, was 
conducted by the Admiral Peary AVTS, Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania, during the periac} 1 Jiily" 1973 to 30 June 1974 

Project objectives are classified as either process iBr 



To develop a "reality bound" progt^am of Career 
Awareness for students in the elementary grades 
that will expose th? students to many of the actual 
materials and equipment utilized in, the world. of 
work in general. 

To develop a "reality bound" Career Exploration 
program for the junior high school or middle school 
students with actual "hands-on experience in the 
exploratory sense. in the various occupational 
clusters, and to make available to students 
sufficient information and experiences to allow 
them to chose a general direction in which they 
wish to pursue an occupation. 

To develop Cai:,eer Preparation , programs in grades 
10 thru 14, that integrate b&th home school and 
vo-tech curricula to provide job preparation for 
a variety of occupational areas commensurate ^with 
the student's interest and ability. 
To implement a placement procedure program whereby 
the AVTS and the school district will cooperate 
with the Bureau of Emplojnnaent Security, other 
governmental agencies, business and industrial' 
leaders^ and educational leaders It^ the community 
to attack the long and' short range problems of 
employment for those seeking it. Work experience 
and cooperative work study programs will be an 
integral part of the program. Placement in post 
secondary program^ ai^ higher education will also 
be included in the thJLs program. 
To develop a total educational continuum, K-14, 
which offers the opportiinities , information, and 
experiences to students in all grade levels so 
that they may be made more aware of the yai:;ious 
occupations^, relationships between occupations, and 
the important role, that chosen careers will play 
in their personal, social and economic lives; 
and to provide all students with sufficient 
information commeasurate with their level and 



product. 




Process 



□ ectives 



ability for developing and practicing decision 
making skills about their lives. 

Product Objectives ^ 



The students in grades 1 through 9 will demonstrate 
(a)\ Significant improvement in Tcnowledge of the 
orld of work including: 

"Tools/occupation relationships 
Tools/function relationships 
. . Correction of common misconceptions r 
Occupational characteristics and 
requirements • 

. Xb) Significant improvement in the role of person- 
al choice in occupational planning, 
(c)/" Significant improvement in perception of work 
and Satisfaction derived from work. 

/(d) Significant improvement in attitude toward 
3chool. 

(e) Significant increase in knowledge of occupa- 
tional alternatives. t 
Significant increase in knowledge of programs 
offered by the AVTS and .the high school. 
Significant improvement in the preception of 
the climate of the AVTS , including : 
Instructors _ 
Curriculum, ' , 
Students 

Facilities. ' 
icant improvep^ent in the basic skill>3, 
ihcluding, but not limited to: ^ ^ J 
. Readihg ability ' ' ■ \ , 
. , Mathematics^ ability.- / 
Students in grades 10-12 will demonstrate: 
(a) Significant improvement in perception of "work 
and satisfaction derived froni school related 

activities : . . • 

(b^T SignifJLcfiint 'Improvement in the perception of 
the role individual choice plays in occupa- 
tional planning. \ 

(c) Significant improvement, in-^perception of 
school climate including : 

• Instructors . 
Curriculum 

Students ' ^ ' 

. Facilities . ^ 

(d) Favorable atjtitude toward and use of the" 
counseling services ^ , placement services anci 
work experience opportunities provided them. 



(f) 




Teachers of students in the sending _^chools will 
demonstrate: , 
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(a) Significant increase in knowle^e 6f' programs 
and facilities offered by. the AVT§ and. the 
high school. . 

(b) Significant imgrovement in perception of the- 
climate of the AVTS, including teachers 

/ N cf" curriculum and facilities. 

KC) Significant improvement in attitude toward 
skilled trades and crafts. 

the elementary and middle school grades (1-5 
and 6-8) were similar in nature-and centered around group ' 
participation in Career Education related activities ?h?ee^ 
major student activities were: ^i-^vj.Lies.. inree^ 

. Field trips to various career areas at the Admiral 

Peary Area Vocational-Technical School (AVTS) 
. Field trips into the community, and 

Fltnrt^n^o^^^''^'^ Visits by resource person from the community. 
Elfeirtentary students attended field trips as intact class- 

^pM^J?^^' students-were selected alpha- 

betically fo3r field trip activitie's. . 

Teacher oriented activities included a 4 'day Career -Education 
Fdn^'M^ ^""^ development and/or implementation of Career 
Education curricu3.um unite during the school year. 

Procedures ^t the secondary level (grades 9-12) involved a 
more individualized approadh with aVeavy car efef guidance 
component. Nihth grade students were provided tbfoppor- 

tf^l^l ^? S?^"^"^, ^fy^^^^^ ^^^y^ ^^^^"^g ^ school week Wking" 
with a highly skilled person at a career exploration site.^ 
This experience .wae to occur eithef 'at the AVTS or^ in the 
community, including the schools in the district. 

The strategy to be-titilized in grades, 10-12 was to accom- ^ 
modate the organizational structure of the high schoSl 
according to subject area departments and to work with small 
groups of students interested in and volunteering fir a 
specific Career Education activity. As is the else with 
most other Career Education projects throughout the country - 
activities .at the secondary level did not progress as Sr 
or^as rapidly as at the elementary and midS^e^schoo? levels. 

Procedures for fche guidance and counseling component of 
project goaU(^verlapped each of the aforementioned three 
components in^that Career Guidance and Counseling is cS5- 
sidered to be a curriculum oriented activUi^^tha? ties 
K°fhJough\4?'''^''"'^ °^ educational experiences in grade 

tJilu^^^^ of major Activity was a program to develop^ 
reliable'^nd valid test instruments th help fill the void 
that exists for many Career Education prodEct objectives 
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Accomplishments at the elementary and middle schools were 
essentially the same and included the following activities: . 
. Development and dissjemination, of a list of Career 

Education Objectives an'd Guidelines, 

Development and dissemination of Learning Activities 

Packets for infusion into regular classroom 

curriculum. 

Development and implementation of procedures for 
field trips to the area vocational-technical school. 
Development and implemerttation of procedures for ut- 
ilizing resource people in and from the community. 
Establishment of Career Resource Centers (CRC's) in 
the schools^, and ^ . , " 

Preparati^ti of classroom teachers through workshop 
and in-BerVice activities. 

Accomplishments at the secpndary level were more individ- 
ualized than those at ^the lower grade levels and included 
the following: * 

Tlie ninth grade Career Experience Program was well 
received and highly rated by students and instructors, 
A Career-Militia Day^was conducted in cooperation 
, . with the USAR to provide students with the opportunity 
to explore cateer possibilities in the military, 
i with particular emphasis on the vast number of civil- 

ian related jobs available in the military, and ' 
A Career Education Symposium was conducted -in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Industrial Relations', 
St. Francis College, Loiretto, Pa. The theme, 
"Career Education and the'^^orld of Work," focused on 
secondary and post secondary career education. 

Students "outcomes, ^s measured by the fMAowing instruments: 

. lElementary Career Awareness Questionnaire (ECAQ), 
^ a locally developed test for grades jN5, 

. "Career Maturity Inventory (CMI), a stand^dized ^test 
used in grades 6-12, and 

Career* Decision Questionnaire (CDQ), a locally 

developed test for grades 9-12, 
indicate that for the first year of the project, students 
not participating in Career Education activities did better^ 
in general, than those stjud^nts participating. In general, 
all students improved ftom pre to post test and/or were 
above national averaged, whether or not they were part^ 
icipating in Career Education activities. 

Based on data collected and observations made during the 
first year of the project, it can be concluded that the 
three process objectives for "reality bound" programs at 
the elementary, middle school, and to a lesser extent at 
the high school, have been met. It is too early in the 
three year project to make definitive statements as to 
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Student outcomes particularly in view- of the state of the 
art for testing Career Education product objectives. In 
general, those students outcomes that wete related to first 
year project activities have been partially or completely 
met. 

Accomplishments ^in the Career Guidance and Counseling com- 
ponent incJLude the following: ' ^ 

. Development and implementation at the elementary^ 

grades of supplemental classroom visits about, the 

worth of the individual person, 
. Development and implementation at the middle school 

level of affective units dealing wit;>i interest, 

ability, and choice in relationship to the career 

decision process, 
. Development and implementation of the 9th grade 

Career Experience Program, 
. Review and selection of materials for Career Resource 

Centers^ and 
. Assistance in the testing program. 

s part of the planned testing program, the^ following have 
een accomplished: ' / 

. Approximately 1600 students^ in grades 1-5 and 9-12 * 
have been tested as part of , the development" of two 
locally prepared test instruments, 
. Approximately 105 teachers at ftll grade levels have 

beert tested wi^ a locally developed test,' 
. Approximately 50 parents and 75 businessmen have been 

tested with a Locally developed test, 
. Approximately JL05 teachers ^t all grade levels have 

been testexi-^th a nationally standardized test, 
. Approximately 280 students in grades 6-12 have been 

tested with ^ nationally standardized test, and 
. The data from the above testing program have been 
analyzed and the results documented. 



The testing instrument development program has been drasti- 
cally scaled down because of a 467o cut in funding for the 
second and third years of the project. 

The following recommendations are made, as a fesult of 

first year project results: 

. Curriculum development with a shift in emphasis to 
Career Education concepts should be s^tstematically 
continued with small manageable groups of teachers in 
the form of workshops or released time meetings, 
. The appropriate resources should be provided and/or 
made available to enhance?^he infusion of Career 
Education curriculum units into classroom instruction. 
These resources include CRC's and other learning 
stations within the school, as well as those available 
in or from the community. 
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. Whenever out of classroom activities are utilized, 
they should be warranted by curriculum content, be 
well planned, and include both preparation and follow 
up activities, 

. School districts considering the implementation of 
Career Education should employ the appropriate 
guidance and coimseling personnel, 

• Elementary and middle school counselors are necessary 
to work with faculty and adminis trai-tioi^ in developing 
the affective component of Career Education for the 
classroom, 

. Career Education staff and school district personnel 
should continue to work in close cooperation, 

. Because the Career Education concept is dealing with 
a long range problem, any Career Education program 
should maintain continuity from year to year for 
a minimum of' 3 to 5 year« in order for measurable 
effects to occur, 

. A more systematic approach to student parfelcipat ioff 

4 in Career Education activities should be planned for 
the second year of the project, , & 

. The Career Experience Program foir 9th grade should 
be expanded to serve all school districts supporting' 
the AVTS, 

• A Community component. of the 9th grade Career Exper- 
ience Program should be instituted, 

. The Career Experience Program for 9th grade should 
become operational and project staff participation 
should be minimized,. ' ' , " 

• Project staff should Spend more time with secondary 
teachers in developing Career Education curriculum 
approaches during the second year of the project, 

• A systematic set of plans and procedures should be 
developed for incorporating Career Education into 
pos t secondary education, 

. Parents and other community persons and organizations 
should become more involved in Career Education, and 

• Additipn^l test instrument development is necessary 
for Cateer Education product objectives. 
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CHAPTEK^ I 

PROBLEM AREA TOWARD WHICH PROJECT- WAS DIRECTED 



Introduction 



A comparison of the 1960 and 1970 U.S. Census , figures 
• r K ? o ^^^^ the larger counties in the nation. 

Cambria County, Pennsy"lvania was ranked third largest In 
^ terms of negative growth 'v^dth a negative 8% rate. The 
net out migration, accorjiing t;o a population study 
by the Cambria County Planning Commission, (D for the 
county is 14,1%.* With the exception of Clearfield 
county, Cambria County exceeds its surrounding counties 
and the State (4.0%) in net migration. The 14.1% figure 
tor the county as a whole masks a more critical problem 
area in that, when census figures are inspected in the 
categories male and female for the 18 to 24 and 25 to 
it Hof^'^f.^ groups, the out migration ranges from 32% 
to In other words, approxiiraately osue out of everv 

3 people immediately beyond high school age are, appar- 
ently, not only leaving high school but are also leaving 
the county. Undoubtedly, many of those people leaving 
the county are members of the labor force frustrated in 
tjieir attempts to secure employment," either because thev 
are not prepared or trained for the jobs available or 
because jobs are not available. One reason why jobs may 
not be available is because a skilled ikbor foice is 
lacking in the region, thereby giving b&siness and 
industry no incentive. for locating in tfhe ar^a. the 
lack of a skilled labor force is a significant contri- 

u^o u^?^ depressed economy of Appalachia of 

which Cambria County is a part. » " 

.Taking into Wcount the fact that occupational mobility 
declines as the age of one seeking employment Increases 
the above figures fo;: young migrants can be explained in 
part. The fact that'- one person looks harder^ for employ- 
ment than another person does not necessarily mean 
that he or she will find a job, for the number of jobs 
does not correspond to the demand for them. (2) it may 
be inferred, from inspectionj, of ,the above out migra- 
tion figures, that the youth of Cariibria County are 
seeking employment outside of the county. 

The unemployment rate for the Johnstown Labor Market 
Area (of which the Admiral Peary AVTS sending school 
districts are a part) in 1971 was 6. 9%. (3)- This figure 



*Growth Rate = Migration Rate plus Natural Increase 

(birth - death/. 



" combined with^ the, fact that "tlje present net; out migra-> 
tion rate for Cambria^Coimty i-s. 14. 1%, reflects even / 
larger proSiengis regardii^g employment/ It can be assutaed 
'that in the. absence of this out migration, the unemploy- 
'ment percentage wbyld B^e^orisiderably^hi^her / For, 
as was stated previously, a maj orlty^of people are \ \ 
leaving either due to the unavailablity of entployment 
or duetto, a -lack of braiiting for the' jobs available- 

Another factor which should be considered is that there 
is .an amoutit of disguised unemployment, that is, thos^i 
at work part time, but with the desire for fuli time ' 
employment. A 12' month average of tinemployed and imder- 
utilizfed'.aocounted f or 18 , 652 , (^) With tfte exception 
*^f the city of Johnstown, which is a metropolitan area, 
.the rest of Cambria County fof the nios^t part' is rural 
Appalachia.^ A 1972 Btudy sjgonSored by the Admiral . / 
Peary AVTS. and ccSnducted by the ^industrial Relations 
Department of St. Tfanpis College, Lqretto, Pa!, has 
shown that^the job n^eds; current and projected, in 
thp CamSria County 4r^a were not being met by . output of 
- the ^school systems,, w) , 

. Pennsylvania has increased . its population by 4.2% from 
.I960 to 1970. All adjacent states have had greater 
i^cteases exc^t West Virginia, .which had a decrease 
of 6.2%. For .this -time perip^, this decrease can be 
attributed ' in part to the decline , of the coal mining 
industry. \ This problem is also central to the Cambria - 
Qounty situation. The percentage change in employment 
from 1960 to^ 1970 in the area of mining was a negative 
20.47o. With the recent ^energy crisis and re-emergence 
of coal^as a significant energy soui^ce, a great, up surge 
in mining and related support industries is projected 
to continue on into the 1980's. As elsewhere in our 
larg^ely technological society, the size of this increase 
will b'e constrained somewhat because: of the, increase 
in new devices which- inc|:ease productivity /and decrease 
the need for laboi^ear^^ Future needs will be for men • 
trained in running the new continuous mining taachinery 
systems and the supervisors of these operations. Otber 
projected negative changes in employment are negative 
11.1% , in Public Utilities, negative 8.27o in Agriculture 
and negative 3.2% in Manufacturing. (6) Retraining for 
these pepple will T^e imperative/ It should be remember- 
ed that the longer- one remains unemployed, the less ' ' 
likely he is. to be cbnsidered a prospgct"^ by those who . 
interview him. {O - 

It can be said 'that in View of the high unemployment 
rate, the high out migration rate of young people, ^apd 
the lack of preparation for Jjobs available in the 
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Cambria County area, Cambria County is essentially „a 
microcosm d€-^fhe employment problems of the nation, with 
specific emphasis on problems of rufal America.,^ One 
characteristic shared by the rural people of Caihbria ' 
County and the people of urban areas is pov.erty.i Thus, 
to a great extent what can be shown to be effective in 
the schools in terms of preparation foYphe world of 
work in Cambria County would prolDably woirk , in most 
urban areas with modifications tdj meet, local conditions. 

The avera^ge education in Cambria County fjor persons, 
25 years old- and over has fisen from 9.1 years completed 
in 1960 to 11.2 years eotnpli|ted in 1970. This is a 23% 
increase. Hhe median school years cmpleted by the 
employed civilian labor force in the United States as 
of March 1971 was 12.4 years.. It is significant to note 
at this point that although there is a great number of 
people with a high school: .education in Cambria County, 
there is. still a higfi degree of unemployment and -out 
migration. (^) . 

Studies ^have shown that for the American Labor Force, 
those under 35 years of age .spend an average of 1.5 ' 
;years. per job . For those over 35 yfears of age, an 
average af 8 years is spent per job. (9) MoSt indiyid- 
uals have little information when job hunting. It is 
known that high .turnover rates im certain occtipations , 
or for certain individuals Is due to a lack of informa- ' 
tion regardiflg the job in question. Job expectations, 
wages, ' benefits, and hours are seldom known by job 
seekers before :^eking or accepting employment..- Resig- 
nations are abnohnally high during the first months of 
employment which mdicate a dissatisfaction on the part 
of the new en^^loyees . Cl^) 1971 ^he proportion of . 

unemployed teenageifs in the labor force ^because of job- 
In^k^t entry afi^ reentry was over 127o. 

This 127o unetpployment rate is a reflection' of the 
dissatisfaction new -entrants into the laibor market 
experience. Time is lost changing employment. It can 
be assumed 'that teenagers will not lose ds much time 
changing jobs if they have 4 better idea of what to ' 
expect in terms of the employment they choose. They 
should have a better idea of what they are looking for 
and how to go "about finding it. The 12% figure for 
entry and reentry could be ^ignif icantrly cut. This 
figure is out, of an overall youth unemployment rate of 
l6.97o.Cll) In 1971 the national average* rate? of 
ilnemployment for 16 to 17. year olds was 18.77o(l2) ' 
Impprtant here also ^is the amount "of time lost and the 
frustration of trying to find a more satisfactory field 
of work. > f 



The Southern Alleghenies Regional Planning Cornmis§iori, 
in conjunction with the Appalachia Regional Commission, 
is tackling the broader social and economic problems 
at a Chamber of Commerce level by investigating and 
providing' for the^xo^c^ networks as well as ' attemptfng 
to brii^g industries into the area. The educational 
institutions, primarily the new area vocational techni- 
cal schools currently in operation or recently completed 
are a part of an oyerall plan to improve the general 
economy and quality of life in the six county region*, 
served by the Southern Alleghenies Commission, 

The-Admi]:al Peairy AVTS has taken the lead in incorpor- 
ating the Career Education concept in the day to day 
operations of the schobl through a flexible modulaf 
scheduliiig model developed at the school by its local 
research unit . (IS"'!^) xhe TIMES (Tem'porally Individual- 
ized Modular Education Scheduling) Model is a delivery 
system for Career Edijcat ion that educates students to 
individual occupational goals, while accommodating ' the 
different abilities and competencies of the indiv^ual 
student. (17) , - - j 

Evalxiation reports (^^ ' by the outside 3rd party 
evaluator for the first and second years of the project 
are highly favorable and indicate scores in the affec- 
tive domain are quitel high and that students understancj^ 
the Career Education concept, as presented in the / 
TIMES Model. . / 

Cambria County is also the site of two state school / 
hospitals, one. located in Cresson and the other in ^ 
Ebensburg. A significant percentage of the state school 
hospital residents is educationally trainable to hold 
some form of employment. "^The combined population of 
the two schools is 4,200, of^which approximat^'ly 600 
are considered trainable in a public school system. 
These;. 600 or so people are -currently unemployed and 
should be trained to the limits of their potential by 
the schools. The Admiral Peary AVTS has conducted two 
such proer^s during the 1972-73 ai*id 73-74 school 
years . (20) A third year of the program is planned for 
the 1974-75 school year. During the first year of the 
program, 50 students were afforded the opportunity to 
visit the AVTS five days a week, for 2 hours a day for 
16 weeks. (21) During the second year of the project, 
100 students were afforded assentially the same dppor- 
tunities as in the first year. (22) yot the third year 
of the program it is planned to have approximately 75 
students enrolled. . 



The six counties are: Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Fulton, 
Huntington, Somerset 
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B. Summary ' 

Cambria Coxmty, Pennsylvania, ^nd more specifically the 
attendance area of the Admiral Peary Area Vocational 
) T.echnical School located in Ebensburg/ Pennsylvania, 
has a high percentage of youth with academic, social, 
economic, employment, and physical handicap^-. Smooth , ' 
transition between public schooling -and entering the 
world of work does not- exist for the most part in the 
■ area. Furthermore, due to the low population density, 
youth in the rural areas experience difficulty in 
obtaining employment through the Bureau of Employment 
Security which is located in downtown Johnstown 

• ' (approximately 20 miles from site of Admiral Peary AVTS) . 

Additionally, little opportunity is "afforded to increase 
or broaden occupational aspirations or opportunities 
for youth, because just getting a job, any job, is the . 
first matter of interest to most of the youth regaining 
in the county after high school. This may be why the 
job market entry and reentry rate for unemployed teen- 
agers is at 12%. The selective process, by which the 
more able, academically, socially and economically, 
leave the area to attend college, other educational 
pursuits, or better jobs, leaves behind a high propor- 
tion of youth at the lower end of the scale to scramble 
for what jobs are available. Essentially, the economy 
of Camibria County is involved in an. endless cycle; a 
vicious circle whereby there is no real diversified 
heavy industry, aside from mining and steel, coming into 
the area because there is no skilled help because the 
schools until recently, have been rural, fourth class 
districts.. Additionally, the geography of the area 
' ha-s prevented the construction of sufficient super- 
highways which are necessary for a transportation net- 
"work to^ bring in industry. 
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A. Introduction 

The specific objectives of the project, as listed m 
the original proposal, are classified as either process 
or product objectives). The process obj ectives afe of ^ - 
a more general nature and must precede the product 
objectives. The five process'^obj ective^ for the project 
are presented as a group, followed by th^ specific 
objectives subsumed by the process objectives. 



\ 



B. Process Objectives 



1) - To develop a "reality bound" program of ckreer 
Awareness for students in the elementary grades that 
will expose the ^students to many of the actual materials 
and equipment utilizedi in the world of work in general •/ 



2) To develop a "reality boimd" Career Exploration 
program for the junior high school or middle school 
students with actual "Hand;s-on" experience ii;i the 
exploratory sense in tWe N^arious occupational clusters, 
and to make available tp students sufficient information 
and '^experiences to alloy them to chose a general 
direction- in which they wish to pursufe- an occupation. 

3) 'To develop Career P^ 'eparation programs in grades 

10 thru 14, that integrate both home school and vo-^tech-« 

curricula to provide jolj> preparation for a variety, of 

occupational areas commensurate with the students 
interest and ability. ^ . 



* 

4) To implement a plac^ent procedure program whereby 
the AVTS and the school district will cooperate with 
the Bufeau of Employmen|t Security*, other governmental, 
agencies, business and industrial leaders, and educa- 
tional leaders in the doramunity to attack the long and 
short range problems ojG employment for .those seeking 

it. Work experience aijd cooperative work study -programs 
will be an integral paift of the program. Placement in 
post secondary program^ and higher education will also 
be included in this pr(l)gram. 

5) To develop a total educational continuxim, K-14, 
which ^ffers the opporjtunities , information, and exper- 
iences to students in lall grade levels so that they may 
be mad6, more aware of the various occupations, relation- 
ship, between occupations, and the important role that 
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chosen careers will play in their personal, social and 
economic lives; ^nd to provide all students with ;suffi- 
cient Information commensurateL with their level a^\ct\ 
ability for deve'loping and practicing decision m^King 
skills about their lives. ^ * ' 

Product Obj ectives 

1. The students in grades 1 through 9 will demonstrate 

(a) ^^Significant improvement in knowledge of; the- ^ 
world of work including: 

, i. Tools/occupation relationships 

ii. Tools /function relationships 

iii. Correction of common misconceptions 

^, iv. Occupational characteristics and'^^' 
^ ' requirements 

'(b)' Significant improvement in the role of person- 
al cht)ice in occupational planning. 

(c) Significant improvement in perception of work 
and satisfaction derived from work. 

(d) Significant improvement in attitude toward 
.the skilled trades ^nd crafts. 

(e) Significant improvement in attitude toward 
school. 

* 

(f) Significant increase in knowlecige of occupa- 
tional alternatives. * 

(g) Significant^ increase in knowledge of programs 
offered by the AVTS "and the high school. 

(h) Significant improvement in the perception of 
the. climate of the AVTS including: 

i . Instructors 

ii. Curriculum 

iii. Students i 

iv. Facilities 
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(i) Significant improvement ifi the basic skills/ 
* including, ^but not limited to: 

1. Reading ability 

ii. Mathematics. abilit;y 

,2. Students in grades- 10-12 will demonstrate: 

(a) Si^gnificant improvement in perception of 
Work and satisfaction derived. ftom school 
related activities.* _ . : • ^ 

(b) Significant' .improvement in the perception of 
the role individual' choice plays in occupation 
al planning. * 

(c) Significant imprbvement in perception of 
school climat6\ Including: ^ - • 

i . Instructors - 

ii • Curriculum 

^ iii. Students ^ ' ' 

iv. Facilities — ^ 

(d) Favorable attitude toward and use of the 
counseling services, placement service^yiid 
work experience opportunities provide^POT^ 

3. Teachers of student^ in the sending schools Vill 
demonstrate: 

Xa) SignificataV increase in knowledge oT"prDgrams 
and facilities offered by the AVTS and the 
high school. 

(b) Significant improvement in perception of the 
climate of^^^e AVTS, including teaciier's^ 
students, cii|:riculum and facilities. 

(c) Significant improvement in attitude toward 
skilled trades and crafts. 

Other Strategies 

In additiojal to the above lifted objectives, as 
formally pre^ernre^ in the original proposal, it- is- 
the strategy of the three ye^r project to: 
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. Pilot all process objectives at one of five 
school districts supporting the AVTS during 
the first year, 

. Disseminate successful outcomes to the other 
four school districts supporting the AVTS 
during the second and third years of the 
project while imaintaining pilot activities • 
at: the first school district, and 

. Develop a reliable and valid testing program 
to fill the void of—instrumentation that 

• exists for many of the product objectives in 
Career Education. 
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CHAPII^R III 
DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT DESIGN 



A. General 

The initial project design includes procedures for 
uLj-ct, Docn public and private schnolc tqKi^ ttt T 

t^Vn-r i^hl Z °^ P^a-profesSlonaJ. employees 

Career Education actlvltler Th^'l LS ! P?"^ 
25 students per tlassro'S^^^i tS^^S^i.^la^^sX^Sf 
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Hleh'^lrSon} i^^^^t "^S*" ^"^hool and Bishop Carroll 
anf fof the ^Zl palt^lSLn-fr"'"^"^ by^ubjec°"area • 

Project activifeies are clas^<;1 f 1 oH 4r, 

are staffed accordingly i?.?H 5 luU tfn^r^ 

emlDloyees. The majo? areas are: Professional 

. Elementary School Career Awareness, 
. Middle School Career Exploration, 

. Secondary-Po^ii^ Secondary Level Career Preparation, 
. Career Guidance and Counseling, and 
. Administration (including ' testing and evaluation). 
Resumes of the five Dro^Pr^ at-aff 

Appendix III-l project staff are presented in 

/ 

Elementary School Component 

At the elementary grade IbvpIq i^ -* ■■ ' - 

was planned to have a tof-^l nf o .^^^J-'^^P^^^'^g- It 

and 15 teachers in grades ""^^ students 

'Awareness activitief participate in Career 

With the fifteen USOE clusters in^SJ^f referenced 

listed in the Dictionary of SccuJatJoS^? ?i^?r'''?nnir' 
as "presented in Appendix "^^^^^^Pf ^iqnal Titles (DOT), 

visLs was to b/p%\^'^d'fo^';il\rpa?tic^SltW °' 
classrooms at the tWo elementary schools ^?uJin? 
were to be transported as intac? classrooms to the 
various assigned career areas at the AVTS^ rL^t a . 
were to be accompanied by^heir teacher^An students 
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in order to avoid any pbssible. interference with the 
educational process at either school. The participatin 
vo-tech instructor and senior vo-tech stud-ents Selected 
•by that instructor hosted each visit. The elementary 
students were to be briefed at their school on all 
procedures, particularly .safety, prior to the trips. 
All students were to be provided with blrnip hats and . 
safety goggles. When the students arrived at the AVTS 
they were^toxbe given a ^igf introduction to the area 
being visitecA and then were divided into small groups 
to work with hhe vo-tech students. 

Prior to any trips-,^ach vo-teoh instructor was to be 
contacted by project professional staff to discuss the 
sorts of activities that would be conducted in that 
career area. Such details included ai^' specific safety 
precautions, in addition to general safety rules, 
materials or supplies needed, vocabulary lists, and 
student activities. 

. , 

All AVTS instructors were to be provided vimh'a ma-ster 
schedule of visits to their own areas; the It^S^adminis- 
tration was to be provided with a master li^t of visits 
to all areas; and the elementary school teachers were 
to be provided with a list of their scheduled trips. 

twiddle School Component 

At the middle grade levels (6-8), all classrooms were " 
selected for participation, as listed in Table III-2. 
As previously noted, wthe Holy Name Elementary School 
includes all grades, 1*8, whereas the Central Cambria 
Middle School includes only grades 6^.8. le was planned 
to have approximately .900 students (750 public and 
150 private) and approximately 33 .teachers (26 public 
and 7 private) in grades 6-8 participate in Career 
Exploration activities. 

Initial plans for supervised field trips to the AVTS' 
were nearly identical to those previously described for 
the elementary components, with minor variations tp 
accommodate the organizational differences in these 
two schools. 

Master schedules of visits were to be prepared for the 
middle school classes, as was to be done in the elemen- 
tary component. >TTrer-p«Kr^ures for field trips were to 
be essentially the same as for the elementary students, . 
including, orientation, safety, materials and supplies, 
vocabulary lists and activities. 
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After the initial orientation at 'the AVTS shop areas 
beirig visited, the students Vere to be divided into 
small groups to work with selected AVTS students 'This 
^tSSents'' performed with elementary , 

Secondary School Comp^jQnt 

In contrast to the planned group activities and field 
trips conducted at th? elementary and middle schools a 
more individualized apprbach ■ was\o be utilized a?° the 

IhirphSe'orth"''' " '^""^ ^^"^^^ guidance com?on^!; . 
in ?ho H??f? intended to help students 

Irin^^.t^ T^^'.^'^^J^ ''^ planning car'eer- goals , discov- 
ering and understandihg their own abilities and interests 
and making them aware of future career options. 

For the ninth grade, it was planned to provide each 
student„in the Central Cambria attfe^dance area the oddo^ 
tunity to spend five half -day during one IcSool week^ 

wojking.' with a highl-y skillL person at a ca?eer " 
a^^the^AW? oJ'?; ' experLn.e was to occur Either 

in the dllrr-ir. ^he communitj^ including the schools' 
in tne district. During this time, par tic inatinp nlnM^ 
. g^fde students were to observe aSd \SeractSall^%artJci^ 
pate in somfe of the routine work Sb^vities that a • 
person employed in that or a related occupation 'would 
be expected to master. Affer all students had finished 
one on site career experilSce, it was planned to provide 
.the students withv^ opportunity to have a second ^ 
career experien6|^ This experience wis intended to be 
.either a conflrmiHg fc?llow-up in the same career field 
• Interest. experience in a different Lea of 

The strategy to be utilized in grades 10-12 was to 
accommodate the organizational structure of 'the fiigh 
w??S°i Recording to. subject area departments and to work 

groups .of students interested in and volu^° 
t-eering for a specific Career Education activity! T is 
the ease with most other Career Education projects 
throughout the country, it was expected that the secondary 
level would be the area" of slowest and least progress ^ 

In general, secpndary level Career Education activities 
were to be on an individual "or small group basis It • 
. was planned to request of instructors in various sublect 
matter areas to allow those students participating in 
Career Education activities to do their subfect mftter 
assignments in relation to these special activities 
Also, it was planned to, place students in grades 10-12 
on an Individual basis in a work station that had direct 
application to one of their ongoing . school^studies 
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^ . . . ^ p. 

/ As with the 9^h grade career experience program^ 'the r 

. work statibn could have been located at the AVTS or in 
the community. * 

B . Other Support^ Activities , - , 

In addition to' the three major area^ of ,prbj^ct activi- r 
ties described above, other Support activities were 
planned as follows: , w 

. Career Guidance and Counseling,, ' ' 

. 'fost Secondary Career Educ^tion^ 

1 Coipmunity Involvement; and 

. Test Instrument Development. . 

1. Career>buidance and Cbunseling ^^^^ ^ \ 

The procedures described in sections A through D 
above, when taken' in to to, were designed . ' ' 

tQ increase tlje self awarene^ of each student, 

. to' develop in each student favorable attitudes 
about the personal,"social. and economic s:^.gni- 
flcance.of work, and f| 

• to asslst„ each student in developing and prac- » 
tieing appropriate career decision miaking skills. 

V . In the el'ementary and middle school grade levels, 
a good deal of the human- element concerning the ' ' 
dignity of w5rk, the economic, basis of work, self-* 
a^ppraisal, self-vmderstanding, and value systems 
^ was 'to be dealt with in several ways. For example, 
it was planned to invite indivldxials employed in 
occupations of various clusters to speak' to selected 
classes. Siich discussions would include an individ- 
- ^ ^iual or small, .groups. These activities were planned 
^ to be essentially self exploration, where students 
try out basic skills, not for mastery, but for 
information; Students, should learn .to realisti- 
cally appraise their own l,imitations arid ^aj)ilities . 
• The emphasis was to be 'as much in the affective 

domain ds in' the^ cognitive domain. Activities were 
^ ^ to be planned so that students were eriqouraged to 
make decisions^ and judgment Sf and then discuss why 
, certain decisions were mad§ i.e.,. whajt are their 
own valug" systems. , 
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In essence, career guidance and cotmseling is 
considered to be a ctarriculum oriented activity. 
, ^It was planned to have project career guidance 
personnel. in the elementary and middle schools: 

. to act as a consultant on personal development 
, . to the classroom teacher, 

• . to team teach with the teacher, 

/ to observe^ classroom beh^vil^r for the teacher, 

^ to conduct small group sessions, primarily 
dealing with the affective domain, and 

^ • to guide, not lead students jLn decision itiaking 

and value clarifioation. 

2, Post Secondary Career Educ^^tion ' ' 

, \* Because the plans for the floating community cAlege 
mentioned in the original proposal were still in the 
planning stages, it was planned to do exploratory 
wprk^with St. Francis College (4 year institution), 
. Mount Aloys ius College (2 year institution), and 
Ii^idiana University of Pennsylvania, as well as 
articulating th^ secondary component with adult 
evening school at the AVTS • ^ - 

3 • Community Involvement ' 

It was- planned to involve parents on the learning 
trips for the elementary and middle school students 
and to conduct a parents' night Jor Career 'Education 
The Technical Advisory Committees, at the AVTS were 
to be approached for assistance in forming a .Career 
Education Adviso'ry Committee. Cooperation with 
ongoing programs at the AVTS, including .placement " 
and cooperative education was planned in this 
component. 

4. Test Instrtmient Development 

Because of the general lack of reliable and valid 
^test instriments for Career Education objectives, 
<^t w^s platined diir^ing the first year of the*project 
to do a great deal of testing of students, teachers,- 
parents,^ and businessmen. For the first year of 
the project, iest data on locally developed test 
instruments were to be considered as strictly 
^ empirical and descriptive for exploratory pUrpoaes • 
Where national standardized tests that might be 
related to Career Education objectives were avail- 
able', it was planned , to us^ them, where appropriate. 
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It was also planned to look at the data by several 
classifications of students and teachers in an 
attempt to detect any factors that might obscure 
overall results. For reasons described in each 
component oT Section IV, the three major factors 
selected that could affect test results are grade 
level, participation in Career Education activities, 
and school organizational structure, as ^embodi^d 
in the public and private school systems involved 
In the project. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



General 

Due to the late hiring of some project staff and the 
late scheduling of a Career Education workshop for 
teacheif^^ (the week before school began), there was not 
.sufficient time to plan related activities prior to 
and as a folloy up to each field trip and modifications 
to the Initial plans were necessary. 

,It was decided to begin field trips as soon as possibl^e 
to maintain the psychological momentum from the teacher 
workshops and to work on curriculum materials concurrent- 
ly with the trips. The abili^ty of all staff and 
instructors to simultaneously work with field trips, 
curriculum development, and teaching was overestimated 
and little curticulupi. development was accomplished. As 
a result, after the second or third trip for a given 
elementary or middle school classroom, there was a 
decrease in the interest in and the value of the field 
trip because it was not related to classroom activities, 
and the enthusiasm. of visiting the AVTS had diminished.^ , 

During the months November 1973 to January 1974, t 
questionnaires concerning Career Education activities 
were distributed to the teachers wljose classrooms were 
participating ii<^ the field trips. Feedback from these 
questionnaires was evaluated by project staff in order 
to plan other Career Education aptivities. The results 
of this questionnaire 'are discussed in Section B-1. 

Concurrent with the projecPt staff.' s discomfort with the 
less than expected results for field trips, as evidenced 
by the above rei^erenced questionnaire, ,a USOE Project 
Progress Monitoring Team conducted an on site visit 
16-18 January 1974. 

Among the recommendations *made by the USOE team was the 
following: 

"The committee recommends the project 
staff intensify efforts in formal- 
izing activities centered curriculum 
development and its proposed- integra- 
tion with the district's existing 
curriculum." 

As a result of the. team's recommendations, a moratorium 
was. declared oh all field^ trips until meaningful pre/post 
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activities could be developed. 'A good example^ of such 
pre/post activities that were subsequently developed 
by the project is depicted in a segment of the film 
made at Admiral Peary, "The Sum of All P^rts" (D 
wherein 3rd grade students are, involved both xkth the 
Horticulture/Floriculture- career area at the AVTS and 
to inti^n^^ classrooms. As plans were being formulated 
IrtiTifVJ^^ fi.eld trips, alternative Career Education 
activities wei;^ bei^g considered. 

Elementary School Component 

1. Activities 

Based on a teacher survey information form (Career 
Education Activity Checklist - See Exhibit IV^T-^ 
tor examples) administered during the period of 
November 1973 to January 1974 concerfiing comments 
and suggestions for the Career Education program 
new insights were gained, as listed below: 

. Field trips, by and large, were felt to be 

beneficial; however, they could be of more value 
It they were more closely coordinated as an 
integral component of the existing curriculum, 

• iT^'^t'^^ indicated a need for additional Career 
Education resource and curriculum materials, 

. Teachers requested more coiliminity and resource 
people to assist in various Career Education 



units. 



. Teachers want more participation in the selec- 
tion of the sites to be visited on the learning 
excursions, and- — ccii.ui.ug 

. Teachers desired less emphasis on skills and 
more emphasis on other Career Education 
activities. ' - 

Up to the time of the field trip moratorium the 
project staff had been able to complete all' the 
administrative procedures and to provide the 
necessary guidelines and materials required for 
^nciudeT'^' ^l^^^tary componLt. T^ese 

. Guidelines and Procedures for Learning Excur- 
sions (Appendix IV-1) , ^ i^-Acui. 
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. Genital Safety Guidelines (Appendix IV-1) , 

. Safety Guidelines for a particular Career "'area 
(Sed Appendix IV-1 for examples), 

. A list of typical activities and vocabulary 
lists for each career area (See Appendix IVtI 
ror examples), ^ 

. A master schedule of learning excursions and 
individual schedules for each teacher, and 

■" * l?-l"fo™Jle)/°' teacher (See Appendix > 

Until the morafeorium was imposed, much had trans- 
F^S^ ^^""^ °^ activities. Approximately 
450 students in grades 1-5 in the two elemenfary 

tl thl\v^^ f.^l learning excursiSi 

1? ttl 7^ ^ ^-uf^ °^ learning excursions to 
17 of the 20 possible areas took. place during 
' J^! school year. Nearly all these trips occurred 
before the moratorium was imposed in early 1974. 

An example of a field trip experience at the 
• elementary level is described below. 

hv''^h!?'°^^PP''°''^^^^^y 2^ students accompanied 
•by their classroom instructor and a few parents 

^h^il^'^'M' ^ designated area at the vo-?ech ior . 

hands on" awareness of skills needed to perform 
specif,iQ occupational tasks. ™ 

Occupational tasks were observed after which the 
l^t^T -^-/^^ opportunity to perform tUse 
same Or similar tasks. For elementary -students 
occupational tasks displayed to the students were 
of such a nature as to demonstrate basic skills 
• ^kT?i r ^ ParticVilar job area, Detaile^l 
skill development was not performed for this aee 
; . group. For example; in the carpentry area thf ■ 

students would perform simple tasks, such ks 
.. , usmg a saw or a hammer. More detailed "hands on" 
wSn'^ih"''?? Y!""! reserved for oldeif children. 
When the field trip was concluded, \he students 
and instructor would return to th4 classJoo^? 

ih. 5? classroom, a follow-up discussion concerning 
the field trip would occur. ^ei-nxns 

A?Trvf^?r.S''^h'^T' ^ Senior student from the 
wL^^^'-J^^ elementary school classroom , ' 
before and/or^after a field trip to discuss the 
career area that the students would visit. This 
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supportive activity for field trips was conducted 
in the following areas: 

. Horticulture /Floriculture, 

. Mining, ' ^ 

• Electronics, and^ 

• -Data Processing, 

In addition to the field trips to the AVTS , sever- 
al class trips were made into the community a,nd 
several resource persons from the community were 
brought to rhe classroom. Included among these 
activities were: \ 

• A visit to the Seldom Seen Valley Coal Mine 
by one class of 4th graders, 

. A visit by a grocery store manager to a 2nd 
grade classroom. 



A visit to the St, Francis College Theatepf. 
Arts center by one class of 4th graders, and 

A 'visit to the Johnstown Cambria County Air- 
port as a suppTemental visit to a unit in 
transportation by one class of 4th graders • 



It was the consensus of the elementray school 
teachers and research project staff that pupils 
in grades 1-3 would benefit more from trips into 
the community or from visits by community resource 
people to the classroom until such time ^hat 
curriculum activities could be coordinated 
better with field trips to the AVTS. 



; Other significant^ activities in the elementary 

component include : 

• State Setiator Louis Coppersmith made a pre- 
sentation on"^ careers in public service to 
students in- the Central Cambria school ^^istrict 
and Selected ^VTS students. Nearly all 4th 

(l^These particular activities are depicted in 
the film "The Sum of All Patts", as referenced 
previously. ' - 
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and 5th graders (approximately 200) in both 
Holy Name and Central Cambria elementary 
schools attended, 

. A parents' night, on Career Education was 
attended by approximately 35 parents of 
pupils in the two elementary Schools. Parents 
were asked to respond to a questionnaire on 
Career Education prior to the, presentation 
of the program describing the Career Education 
concept and how it was being implemented in 
the school district, and 

' '^^^o^^l^of 16 elementary grade (;-5) teachers 
attended the 4 day workshop prior to the 
opening of school in August, 1973. (See 
Exhibit IV-2 for the workshop agenda.) 

As a result of: 

r 

. the te§cher survey on how to improve field 
trips and Career Education activities, 

. the USOE project monitoring team's recommenda- 
tions, and 

. the 3rd party evaluator's recommendation, 

field trips to the AVTS were suspended while 
alternative and supportive activities were plan- 
ned and developed. ^ 

Among these activities were the following: 

. A list of elementary grade Career Education 
objectives was created (S^Appendix IV-2), 

, Several Learning Activity Packets were 
developed in support of field trips (See 
Appendix • IV-3) , v \ ^ 

. A year end newsletter was published (See 
Exhibit IV-3) , 

. Career Education guidelines were promulgated 
for use by classroom teachers (See Appendix 
IV-4) , and _ 

. Career Resource Centers (CRC) were established 
and piloted toward the end of the first 
school year($ee Appendix IV-5 for a brief 
description) . 
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Testing an4 Kvaluation 



In addition to the formal outside 3rd party eval- 
uation, the project staff had planned to pursue 
test instrument development to help fill the - oid 
of such instruments for measuring Career Education 
objectives. This toting falls into two categories, 
student outcomes and teacher outcomes. 

Work in the student outcome area is measured by 
using a testing instrument provided by the 3rd 
party evaluators, the Elementary Career Awareness 
Questionnaire (ECAQ) (See Exhibit IV-4) . Of 
primary concern in tesjt development is- a measure 
of instrument reliability and content validity. 
Accordingly, approximately 750 pupils in grades 
1-5 were tested, using a pre and a post test. 
The students are. classified as participating and 
non participating groups." Due to the differences 
in organizational structure and school size, as 
previously described, it was decided to look at 
test data under the additional classification ojf 
public and private schools. 

Two test instruments are utilized with teachers. 
One instrument, thp Career Education Information 
Form (CEIF) was supplied by the 3rd party evalua- 
tor (See Appendix IV-6 fpr a discussion of the 
CEIF). The other instrvmient is' the Purdue 
Teacher Opinionnaire (PT0)(1). Two subtests of 
the PTO are of interest; subtest 2, Teacher 
Satisfaction and subtest 6, Curriculum Issues. 
Teachers are classified as attending or^-not 
attending the Summer workshop aj^d by public or 
private school. The CEIF Vas administered on the 
first day of the workshop, on the last day of 
the workshop and at the end of the school year. 
The PTO was 'administered on the first day of^th*^ 
workshop and at the end of the school year. Both 
the CEJ^ and PTO were administered to non workshop 
teachers at the beginning and ^t the end of the 
school' year . In reading the results of testing it 
should be borne in mind that the project was 
.notified o£ a 467o cut in funding (with a consequent 
loss of 2 professional personnel) in March, 1974. 
As a result, the ambitious undertaking of test 
instrument development was immediately cut back 
te those activities that were absolutely necessary 
to the operational aspects of the project. A 



(•';)Available from Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Indiana. 
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great deal of preliminary data are presented and 
documented here for the record. For the most 
part, the data are handled descriptively with a 
few simple chi square tes^s or t tests presented. 
Because of lack of time afid funds, as well as the 
exploratory nature of the first year testing 
program, post hoc tests have not been performed 
where significance was found (1% level). Also, 
the large number, of questions analyzed would lend 
itself to capitalizing on chance when conducting 
tests of significance. 

A brief discussion of the results for the ECAQ 
is presented in the next several pages. It 
should be noted here that the test reliability as 
determined by the internal consistency method is 
0.66 for the pre test and 0.64 for the post test. 
Both values are respectable for initial test 
development . 

Questions #1 through #6 deal with students ' 
knowledge of parents' occupations. ^ In general, 
students improve from pre to post t^stcon these 
questions*^ Hdwevfer, there appears ho be some 
confusion .concerning mothers? occupations. The 
students participating in field trips do not do 
as well as non field trip students from pre to 
post test. In fact, they lose ground on most 
questions. The no field trip students score high- 
er overall on the post test. There i6 no apparent 
trend pre to post by the public/private classifica- 
tion. It should be noted that the differences 
among groups on the pre test would indica^te that " 
the two samples are not from the same student 
population. 

In dealing with question #1, "Does Your Father ^' 
Work?" and question #2, "Does Your Mother Worjk?" 
for the purposes of project objectives, the percent 
of students answering either "Do Not I^ow" or not 
answering (.blank) are of more importance than any 
comparison of "Yes" and "No'^ answers across 
student groups. Inspection of Tables IV-1, and 
IV-2, for question shows that 3.0% of respon- 
dents either do not know or do not answe^r on the 
pre test. The same figure is 3.6% for the post 
test, a slight increase. The percent of respon- 
dents answering "Yes" is over 90%, as would be 
expected. Due to lack of time, personnel, and 
funds, a confirmation of student responses with 
student records was not carried out. Such a 
comparison could have been quite meaningful for 
question #2, in view o"f the apparent confusion 'by 
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'Students as to wh(ither or^^ not' Uhousewif e'^ was •• 
considered an occupation. There is no apparent - 
fp^P'^fo^ -^^^^^.^^^^^ responses on pre or post 

■ f?fiH 0" pre test^ the nS 

field trip students are higher than ^hp/f^•ol^1 »- • 

students (3;7Z vs..2.3%)(lf and th^ prfta^f sohoo'f 
A^.u/„ vs 1. 7/0). On the post tost, rhe field trin ' 
TlyVs Tw^'^S t'lj'" ^i^l^ trip stSts 

P?e ?alfe??h!r'Ho-".°L'=''" raspondents on the 
pre cest either do not know or do not ^ti^wpt- 

is IX -tii^c%rdec^^laL^%Se'?e^^I^r^^ 
apparent trend by grade ,level. On the pre test 
the no field trip students are higher thin the 
field trip students (5 07 vc: 9 a7\ j 
school stEdents are iughtly'h ghe^ than'th.'"'' 
private school students (3.7% vs3 57) On 
post test, the no field trip students are tL 
same as the field trip sttidLts (2 bI) and the 
private school students are much higher than the 
public school students (3 57 vs 1 ft7? S 
'to.post tests the percint'oV-'Ye^-'it ponse^^ 

Smlti^'or^h'-''" ^°^8.2%. AlthoSlh'no c^- 
rirmation of the answers was obtainpH Fr-or^ j 

gf^Lrp-IL-t^Sa^d^LT.'.£l|r^ 
fact an occupation. cwi.j.t; is in 

On question #3, Table IV-5 and TV-ft "n,^ 

What Type of Work Your Fath'e? DoL' ' ?here ifT 

decrease from;8.4Z to 7.57„ betwec.n pre and pJst 

responses""'orfh'^""'^" °' °° n?' 
responses. On the pr^ test, the no field trin 

U^.J/o vs. b.5/0) and the private school «f-,,^,,^»- 
are higher than th. publi? school^^tuSen ^'iS'^ 
vs. 7.8/„). On the post test, the field trin 

(S eyTs '6%7^^'^" "° field tr p'^tudents- 

irp Mah' private school students 

v^ fi §7?'' P"''^^^ ^^hool students (9 07 

vs. 6.9/0). There is a definite trend on "Yes'' 

(i)ln the discussion of questions #1 through #4 

f^piS^^'^r/^^'p.'fj^^" public/private- or' 

field trip/no field trip presented in thy text 

. pr^%e^ted'?^1h^^aUt.^ averages frdn " figures , 
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.answers by grade- level for >both pre ahd post test, 
although this trend levels off in "the post test. 
The greatest;^ gains are made by 1st graders. 

For question #4, -Table rV-7 and "the s^me 

confusion as evidenced on question #2 exis.ts 
concerning mothers' occupations. The combined 
number of Do Not Know and no responses Hecreases 
slightly from 22.5% to 22.1% from pre to post 
test. On the pre test, the ho fl^Ld trip students 
are higher than the field trip students (^8.8% vs. 
16.47o) and the public school students are ^higher 
than the private school students (23.1% vB. 20.7%). 
On the post test, the field trip students are high- 
er than the no field trip students (25.4% vs. 18.3%) 
and the public school students are higher than 
the private school students (23.0% vs. 19.6%),. , 
There is a significant increase from 51.8% to' 
61.97o in number of "Yes" responses. Tlf^sre is 
no apparent trend by grade level in either pn^ or 
post test. There is an anomaly in the data a& 
evidenced by the unusuall^ low percent of "Yes"^ 
responses for grade 2, both pre and post, as 
compared witl\ the' other gr^de levels. 

For questions #5 and #6, identifying fathers' and ^ 
mothers' occupations, respectively, a random 
sample of 80 students was selected and their pre 
and post test answers, as well as answers from a 
personal interview, were compared to student 
records.^ Inspection of Table IV-9 indicates^tliat 
students have made significant gains frojn pre t^st 
to post test on naming their fathers' occupation^. 

The interview and post teat results ai^e^abolit 'tVeT 
same. It should be noted that the no field trip \ 
students did slightly better than the field, trip \ 
students and that the gains for the field tz;ip ■ 
students are greater. A different situation exists ^ 
for answers to the question about mothers' occupa- 
tions. Correct identification of mothers' occupa- 
tions is much 'lower on the pre test than for 
fathers' occupations. The percent of total correct 
responses during the interview is approximately 
the same for both mothers' and fathers' occupations. 
The post test scores about mothers' occupations 
drop* from the interview; particularly for t^he 
field trip students (-20.5%) ^ The confusion of 
•the categorization of housewife as- working or not 
working persists here, as evidenced in questions 
#2 and #4. The high percentage 6f correct 
responses for mothers' occupations during the 
interview as compared with post test results raises 
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the quest:ion of some possible inadvertent coaxing 
in one form or another,. 

Questions #7 and #8 deal with awareness of j9bi . 
in the commimity, including the school. For the 
^17 occupations included in each of these questions 
there is a general upward trend by grade leveL in 
most cases, with 1st and/or 2nd graders showing 
the best gains pr^ to post. The^total of 34 
occupations involved fall in 3 response categories 

I 807o or^more of the students giving the 
desired response on the post test only 
(7n, 8d, 8g, 8m), 

II 807o or more of the students giving the • 
desired response on both pre and post ' 
test (the balance of those not listed in 
either I or III) , ^ 

111 207o - iB07a of the students^ giving the same 
responses within both pre and post test 
(7c, 7h, 7p, 8e, 8i, 8j , 8k, 81,- 8n, 8o) 

For those questions falling in category I, it is 
apparent that learning to an acceptable level 
has taken place from' pre to post test. 

Answers in category II are so- obvious that 
students respond correctly even on the pre test. 

The answers in category III indicate tha\: con- 
fusion exists bothbefore and after, with or 
without Career Education activities taking place. 
However, in nearly all cases, significant gains 
are made within this category also. 

The results of responses according to the three 
categories can be summarized as follows: 

13 of the. 17 occupations for question #7, school, 
are in category II, indicating that the students 
are quite familiar with that setting. An addition- 
al 1 of 17 is in category I, leaving 3 of 17 in 
category III where confusion exists. For question 
#8, community, 7 of 17 occupations fall in cate- 
gory III, indicatii^g either confusiop or a great 
diversity of student, background. 7 of 17 
occupations are in category II, and 3'of 17 fall 
in category I. 

Two general statements can be made to explain part 
of this apparent confusion on questions #7 and #8, 
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The first is that two dilff^ient student populations 
exist in the sample ; one is the students in the 
private school, 95% of whon\ live in the Ebensburg 
area; whereas the students in the public school 
have a more heterpgeheous list of residences 
ranging from Ebensburg to farm life or small coal 
towns. Also, there are differences in the opera- 
tion of the two schools. At the private school, 
there is no secretary, the principal does substi- 
tute teaching and the, cafeteria is smaller ancT 
relationships with the workpis %re less formal.* 
A greater percentage of students are bussed to 
the public school than the private school. In ' 
general, students in the private school tend to 
be more positive in their responses as to the 
existence of jobs in the school and in the community 

The second possible reason is the large variation 
in life ^styles and residences in the sending school 
district, which range from the county seat 
(Ebensburg-^opulation 5,000) to small cAal towns 
(populations of about 500) to rural f atms . The 
life spaces of these childi:en do not overlap, 
particularly in terms of occupations observed 
outside the school building. Tfie students living 
in Ebensburg would be exposed to the greatest 
variety of occupations, nearly all of those fisted 
in both questions, whereas a rural farm student 
would be exposed to very few. It should be noted 
here that the differences between groups on the 
pre. test would indicate that the two samples might 
not be from the same student population. 

In addition to the several trends'^^previousiy 
described, some unusual or unexpected results are 
itemized by question here as follows: (See 
Tables IV-lO through IV-77) : 

#7c - Maintenance Man; 4th grade on pre' test 

and 5th grade on post test are unusually 
far out of line with the other grade 
•levels (Table IV-14) , 

#7g 7 Radio Announcer; the private school is 
mugh higher on pre and post tests 
^ (Table IV-23) , • 

#7h - Secretary; the large difference in 

positive responses between public and 
private students on both prv and post 
tests and the large drop Ln niimber of 
positive responses, prv to post for the 
private school s Ludents (Table IV-25) ,^ 



#,7i - Cook^ the^ large loss' and lowest percent;- 

, . . #7j '-'Newspaper Reportefr; the large ioss-andV. 

lowest percentage fbr fourth graders 
' . on the post test (Table IV-28), * 

#71 - Waitress; large change. pre to post for 
- ' .?5v^^ ' •'•■^ ^^^P students -(Table IV- 

, #7n - Bus Driver,; ' 2nd graders- unusually low 

.on pre and post test. Also, the private 
school response is much lower on pre " - 
' ' ' ^ ^^^ public school (Tabid IV- 

#70/- Maid; lar^ge loss 'pre\o post by 4th 
grader^ (Table IV-38) , ^ ^ 

#7p -.Teacher's \alde; private school response 

#7q - Salesman; pre test"^la?c school . 

responses iipusuallfld.gh (Table IV-43") , 

' ■ #8d - pruggist; private higher onVpre and 

post .(Tab;!^,, IV-51-), ^. .He ana ^ 

#8e - Train , Conductor; private, nro field trip- 
post; test higli <Table IV-53), ^' 

#8g -.Policewoman; private- higher pre and 
post (Table IV-57), 

■#8i -.Farmer; private, no- field trip, higher • 
• , . , .on post test (Table IV-61) , . , 

#8k - Television Announcer; private higher on 

> #81 - Dress Designer; private higher on pre 

?^^ [?°^J>v^^l^^°^ g^e^test gains 
• (Table IVS^67) . , ' 

In reviewing, ttie results for question #9 it must 
be noted that t^e format of the question was 
changed such that on the pre test, only one choice 
IS allowed and- gn .the post test multiple rIspSnsel ' 
are accepted, ftom Table IV-78, questions 9?l7 

" , " / 
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it is' apparent fthat. definite trends by grade level 
exisfon thfe pre test. The importance Sf the 
doctor increases with grade level and the "other 
leSer'^?^^?' -'^'^"'^'" i-Portance with grade • 

S^K^^i 5 • ^^"^^ levels and that doctor and 

ambulance driver are of equal Importance to first 
graders Post test data ' indicati a welcome 

TllLl\oj'Vli ^^-^^^ importSJt by 

at^least 90/o of the students. However; tfhe same 

aTw^h'^^^H^ ^^^^^ evideAt^?or • 

aii but the doctor^s occupation. Overall the ' 

Qt .\trie hierarchy. . . . ■ 



t^pS Table IV- 79, it is^ evident that 

fw5/r,S differences between field 

■tl?J (^"-ti^ J'^'-P °^ public/private on the pre 
test. On the post test there is ee slightlv 
-increased importance of all. jobs by the students 
attending field trips as well as sLdents in » 
the private schools. 

From ^ahle IV-80, queskon 9-2^ the pre ' test 
It, IS apparent that the teacher becomes more ' ' 

S'^^'h"^ T "^"^ '^"^ 5^^^ g'^^de^ than at the 
.lower grades, but still d^s not exceed the impor- 
tance of the principal. Secretaries and jlnJ^oS 

:t?;n5 'Ey^gLle L^e^r'"^^'^^^^"" 

On the_post test,, (Table IV-,80) the teacher 'exceeds 
the principal -in importance at every gr^de le^el 
Unlike the hospital situation in the previous 
question, the supporting workers, janitor and 
secretary are considered of less importlnfe with 
a downward trend 'by grade level. The in^^easel 
for secretary and janitor are significant f?^ 

??uH^n^f ^ -1^ ^^-^1) private school ' 

students assign more importance to the princioal 
than do the^public school students. Sii^the post 
test there is no difference between public anS 
private, except for the secretary. 

(See^?lb!e IV ^7?'h'°" ^^l^ i"^P°rtance of all jobs 
K^ee Lable ,IV-82) does not fully agree with -the . 

ovSan f ^"'Kf''°" ^^^^ ^ dLSase ?n 

°^^^^Jt''°''^^^^ response /rom pre to post test 
wit^ all' but the first graders being less fa^^"'' 
e,pre to post. No trend by ^radl level i^ppar- 
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On the pre teSt" (Table IV-83) the private school 
students are more positive in their attitudes 
toward jobs than th^ public school students. 
The same holds true on the- fiost test, where there 
is an overall decrease.* Only the-private , no 
field trip students do not lose ground on the post 
test. . ^ 

In the analysis of Question V^ll, it should be 
nqted that on th6 post test, it was more'empha- 
tically stated that only one choice was allowed. 
Otherwise, the analysis for both tests is the same.. 

It should be noted in Table IV-84 th^ on both 
pre and post tests, there is a downwa/d trend by ■ 
grade level for the importance of both money and 
college, as they pertain to personal happiness and 
a concurrent upward tr^nd by grade level f6r 
importance of personal Ability and doing what you 
like to do. The' importanqe bf college to personal 
contentment is. lowest on pre and post test, and 
decreases further from pre" to post. • The irjiportance 
of ability and doing wh&t you like to do is the- 
most important on pre and post tests and increases 
from 54.7% to 69.0%. 

On the pre test (Table IV-85) the private school, 
s.tudents are more favorabT.e to ability and doing 
what you like to do than are the public school 
students. Consequently ,■ they are less favorable 
toward the money and tollege options, as compared 
with public school students. On the post test, 
all groups decrease the importance of money and 
college and increase the value of ability and 
doing what you like. The private school students 
are much more favorable to ability and doing what • 
you like than are the public school students. 
Con&equently , they are less favorable to the other 
two options than are the public school students. ' 
The fileld trip students Exhibit a significant 
decrease in college importance going from pre to 
post test than do the no field trip students. 

A brief discussion of^ the Purdue Teacher Opinion- 
naire (PTO) results is presented below (See 
Table IV- 86) . • , ' ' , 

For'FActor 2, Teacher Satisfaction, the workshop . 
teachers increase slightly from. 11th to- 13th 
percentile. The private school-teachers 'increase 
from 83rd to 95th. percentile , whereas the public 
school teachers decrease frtm 20th to 8th<percen- - 
tile. The change is even more dramatic when we 
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consider that both groups are going against the 
"regression effect" at oppositje ends of the ' 
. scale. Overall, elementary teachers decrease 
from .35th to 27t:h percentile on this factor. 

On Factor 6, Curriculum Issues, all groups " " 
increase, with an overall increase from 29th to 
46th percentile, the workshop and non workshop 
teachers increase about the same with the non 
workshop teachers slightly higher on pre and post 
test, .The private Schbol teachers have a dramatic 
.increase from 4^9th to 88th percentile. 

Considering Factors 2 and 6 together for elemen- 
tary school teachers, the non workshop teachers 
do bet ter than workshop teachers and private 
school teachers do better than public school 
teachers on both pre and post tests. The lar'gfe*^ ' 
differences on pre test ' between workshop and non 
workshop or public and private teachers might 
indicate that the samples are not from the same 
teacher population. 

Middle Sphool Component 

1,^ Activitles> 

As previously described at the beginning of an 
earlier section on. the elementary component, the 
middle school teachers have responded to the 
Career Education Activity Checklist in about the 
same fashion as did the elementary teachers 
(See Exhibit IV-1) , 

Up to the time, of the field trip mora.tof ium, ' the 
project .staff had been able to complefeife. all the 
adtninistrative procedures to establish guidelines 
and identify the necessary mater ials^requireil 
for field trips, • For the middle schoo1>^component, 
these include: , ' . ^'"^'^^^^ 

, Guidelines and Procedures for Learni^ 
Excursions (Appendix IV- 1), 

, General Safety Guidelines (Appendix lV-1), 

, Safety Guidelines for a^ particul^ career 
area (See Appendix IV--1 for examples), 

, A master schedule of learning excursions * 
and individual schedules f6r each teacher, 
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. An interview list for each* teacher (See 
Appendix IV-1 for example), and 

. A listing of learning stations at the AVTS 
for middle school students. 

Until the moratorium was imposed , much had 
transpired in terms of activities. Approximately 
410 students in grades 6-8 in the two middle 
schools attended at least one learning excu^rsion 
to the AVTS. A .total of 21 leamfi^ excursions to 
9 of the 20 possible areas took place during the 
school ye^r. Nearly all of these ^irips took place 
in late 1973. The format of these trips was 
slightly different from those previously described 
for the elementary grades. In particular, small 
group learning stations where more individual 
"hands on" experiences could be gained, were 
s tressed . 

As with the elementary -grade field trips, a general 
set of instructions and safety procedures was 
developed for the field trips. In addition -to 
the vocabulary lists and small group activities 
developed for the elementary grades, specific 
activities for more individual involvement of the 
6,th, 7th and 8th giraders were planned and" imple- 
mented to offer meaningful "hands on" experiences. 

In contrast to the elementary field trip's of 
intact classrooms (approximately 27 students) for 
a 45-60 minute period, middle school learning 
excursions involved about 75-80 students (alpha- 
betically selected) and several instructors 
bussed to the AVTS. for an entire a,m. or p.m. 
session of about 150 minutes*. Upon arrival, these 
groups were 'diyided into sub groups of 15-20 and 
assigned to several vo-tech instructors in the 
same or related career areas. Each instructor 
in turn set up thre6 to six learning - stations 
attended to by vo-tech students where' visiting 
students could explore skills necessary for related 
Qccupatibns. All middle school students were 
exposed to two of these four' maj or areas (six ^ 
to twelve learning stations) on any given a.m. or 
p.m. trip. A list of learning stations by area 
can be found in Appendix IV-l. 

Follow up activities in the Central Cambria and 
Holy Name Middle School grades were more difficult 
to manage than at t;he elemientary grade levels, 
because, of the previously described sche'duling' 
schemes. ^Central Cambria Middle ScHool students 



were selected fdr field trip participation alpha- 
betically, by grade. level. This meant that of the 
75-80 students on a particular field trip only 
8-10 would be in any given classroom for pre and 
post activities at the home school. To further 
complic4te matters, these 8-10 would not necessar- 
ily be together from class to class throughout 
the day. More pre and post field trip activities 
did occur at the Holy Name School than at the 
t Central Cambria Middle School because of the more 
homogeneous scheduling plan wherein students were 
together for field trips and classroom activities. 

In addition to and as alternatives for the fiqld 
trips to the AVTS , other activities involving the 
community," the home school, and resource persons 
, were carried oiit as follows: ' 

. The instructor in Marketing Technology at 
the AVTS made a presentation to a 6th ' 
grade English class at the middle school, 

' This presentation was video-taped by 

students in the electronics^ course at the 
AVTS and used as a teaching aid in other 
English clas'ses, 

, Career Resource Centers- (CRC) were estab- 
lished for use by middle school teachers 
and students, (The CRC at Holy Name was 
set Ap f or^ 2 components in the same 
bijad4ing, as contrasted with one CRC each 
^or— the Central Cambria elementary and 
middle schools), 

, Club activities became one of the focal 
points for Career Education- information at 
the middle school. The foui; clubs started 
during the project year were Art, Stage- 
craft, Model Building (science), and Auto- 
Mechanics, Equipment, supplies, and audio- 
visual materials were procurred for these 
clubs., 

, Approximately 80 students in grades 6-8 
attended Senator Coppersmith's presentation, 
as described previously under the elemei^j- 
tary component, 

, An in-service day on Career lEducatipn and 
Curriculum Development was conducted^ by 
the Career Education project staff and 
outside consultants fi;on\ Pennsylvania State 
University, ' ^ 
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. A middle school guidance program foir statp 
certification was prepared for^ the Central* 
Cambria administrative staff with the help 
of Career Education project staff. A 
definite emphasis on Guidance and Counseling 
was included in the proposed^ program. (See 
Appendix 17-7), 

. A six week guidance unit on Career Education 
was developed and piloted with 60 students* 
at Holy Name School, 

. In conjunction with the art club at the 
Central Cambria Middle School, four groups 
of students (30 total) experienced 2 or 3 
sessions on Career Education, CRC use, 
personal interests, careers in Art, and 
the world of work in general, 

. The auto mechanics club invite'd 2 local 
race enthusiasts to make a presenta'tion, 
including slides -and racing equipment, 

. A group of approximately 75 .students visited 
the Central Cambria High School business 
education department. The procedures for 
this field tVip were similar to those 
/ * utilized at \he AVTS , and 

^ A total of 21^iddle school teachers atteVid- 
ejd the 4 day workshop prior to the opening 
df school in August, 1973. 

I. Testing and Eval uation • ^ 

^ ^ ■— " "■■ — J 

For the goa^s associated with student outcomes, 
the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) (I) was admin- 
istered to 139 students in grade 6, 7, and 8. 

There are six sub tests on the CMI, as follows: 
Subtest Factor 

. 1 - &elf Appraisal 

2 - Occupational Information 

3 - Goal Selection 

4 - Planning 

5 - Problem Solving 

6 - Attitude 

The test is administered in two partsf, with 
subtests #1 through #5 in one section! and subtest 
#6 in a second section. 



(I) 



Available from CTB/McGraw-Hill , Monterey. 
California. 
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The students are classified according to whether 
or not they were participating in specific 
planned Career Education activities. As explained 
previously, the students are also classified as 
to public and private school. I^lo locally pre- 
pared tests were utilized at ttiese grade levels. 

Teacher outcomes at the middle school level are 
measured in the same manner as previously describe 
for the elementary school teachers. 

The results of student outcomes are discussed 
below. 

For grades 6-8, the CMI was administered to a 
sample of students randcjmly selected from parti- 
cipating classrooms. In this case, participating 
is defined as 3 or more field trips and non 
participating is 1 or 0 field trips. Raw scores 
and national averages were provided by the 
SQoring service for the six sub tests. Standai^d 
deviations were calculated by project personnel. 

For 6th graders, the overall'mean score on each ' 
sub test exceeds the national average (See Table 
IV-87) . In comparing participating and non 
participating groups, only on sub test #5 does the 
participating group do better. Also, the. private 
school students exceed the public' school students 
on all sub tests except #3. It is interesting 
to note thc.t the standard deviation on sub test 
#6 ia^uite a bit larger for all groups than on; 
the other 5 sub tests. . ^ 

For 7th graders, the overall mean score on sub 
tests #1 and #3 are Ic^ev than the national aver- 
age (See Table IV-84) . They exceed the national 
average on the other 4 sub tests. On sub trests 
#2 and #3, the participating and non participating- 
Students are about equal. On the other 4 sub tests 
the non participating ^ students do better than does 
the participating gropp. ,^gain, the private 
school students do better than the public school 
students in all sub tests with the excfeptioii of 
test ifh. As with the 6th graders, the standard 
deviation on sub tes.t #6 is larger tor-, all groups 
than on the other 5 sub tests. , 

For 8th graders, the participating students and 
the private school students score lower than the 
national average on sub test #1 (See Table IV-89). 
On all other sub tes^ts, local averages exceed 
the national averages. Only on sab test #5 do the 
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participating students exceed the non participating 
students. 'The public school students do better 
than the private school students on sub tests #1 
through yA4. The standard deviation for all groups 
on sub test #6 is lowers than those for the 6th 
and 7th graders and is about equal to the standard 
deviation of the other sub tests. 

Except f^r 8th grade students, the general trend 
.is that participating students do better than 

participating students and private school students 
do better than public school students. Only at 
the 8th grade level do -the public school 6tudBn,ts 
exceed the private school stu^lents. Only on two- 
sub tests at the 7th grade level do the local 
groups fall below national averages. On all other 
sub tests at the 3 grade levels , the national 
averages are exceeded by local averages. 

For teacher outcomes, the PTO results are discussed 
below (See Table IV-90). 

On Factor 2, Teacher Satisfaction, the workshop 
teachers drop from 42nd to 30th percentile and 
the non workshop teachers exhibit a dramatic drop 
from 87th to 42nd percentile. The public school 
teachers drop greatly from 56th to 12th percentile 
while the private school teachers increase from ^ 
91st to 99th percentile; a highlv^s^TTlcant 
increase when one considers the^^gression effect: 
Overall, the middle school teachers drop from the 
62nd to 34th percentile, on Factor 2. ^ 

For Factor 6, Curriculum Issuep, the workshop 
, teachers increase significantly from 13th to 
39th percentile, while the non workshop teachers 
decrease ^from 73rd- to 60th percentile. The public 
school teachers increase from 20th to ^Ist percen- 
tile and the private school teachers increase * 
f-rom 95th to 99th percentile (again, against the 
regression effect). Overall, the middle school- 
teachers increase from 38th to 49th percentile. 

' Considering Factors 2 and 6 together for middle 
school teachers, the non workshop teachers exceed 
the workshop teachers and the private school 
teachers exceed the public school teachers on 
both pre and post tests. As previously stated 
for elementary teachers, the large differences on 
the pre test might indicate that the samples might 
be drawn from different teacher populations. 
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Secondary School Component 

!• Activities 

Perhaps the most successful activity developed 
during the first year of the project is the 9th 
grade apprenticeship program. Although the 
students are classified in the secondary component, 
the actual work in developing the apprenticeship 

' program was carried out by the Career Guidance 
and Middle School project coordinators. Before 
ai>y actual work with students began, it was 
necessary for counselors and/or administrators 
to fully understand the purpose of the project, 

. The cooperation of teachers who were to be involved 
was 'essential. Participating students missed 
approximately half of their classes for five 
consecutive days. Those who wete involved in the 
pilot study were held responsible for notifying 
their instructors and completing their home- 
school class assignments in addition , to the 
work required at the Career E^Cperience site. 

The first student contact came through a general 
assembly of all nin,th grade students (<approximately 
300) early in the school year. 

Assembly activities included: 

. A slide presentation of all available 
Career Experience sites, 

. A brief written explanation of the pro- 
gram for student and parent information 
(Sea Appendix IV-8) , 

. A brief verbal explanation of the 
program, ^ 

. An application form indicating ^ttudent 
interest and parental consent, ketum 
date and place for this form were also 
' indicated to students at this time 
(See Appendix IV-8) , and 

- . . A discussion session after group di 
missal, to answer individual student 
inquires. 

Approximately one week after the initial student 
• contact, coordinators of the program were avail- 
able^ for an entire day to collect completed 
application forms and to discuss/ items of concern 
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to students considering the program. Study periods, 
time between classes, lunch periods and class 
release time were used as ways of freeing students 
, to meet with project coordinators. ^Notification 
posters and public address announcements stating 
the date, time, and place for collection of forms 
and availability of home-sehdol counselors were 
found to be an effective means of getting gqner^l 
program information to- students. Approximately 
I85^,students from" a total possible of 293 students 
"(637o) applied for the program. 

Application forms were received and a master 
schedule of ninth grade Career Experience visits 
was developed and disseminated to the appropriate - 
personnel'. . ^ . - 

A small group meeting i-nvolving all students sche- 
duled to have a Career Experience during any given 
month was held to discuss:, : - 

. Safety factors and precautions on the ' 
job site, 

. Special clothing required, 

. Procedures for gaining permission from 
appropriate school persQnnel were out- 
. lined (See Appendix IV-8) , and 

. Directions and procedures to be observed 
at the job site. 

Although two evaluation forms were submitted for 
each- participating ninth grade student, (See 
Appendix IV-8) it is felt that mor^ meaningful 
personal interaction between school personnel and 
student participants (such as grojiip counseling 
services) would be extremely beneficial in 
addition to these checklists . On a 5 point scale 
(l==low and S^^'high) , overall program ratings by 
the 120 ninth grade students who participated in 
the Career Experience Program and completed the 
evaluation forms average 4.2' f he ^20 AVTS teachers 
give the program a 3.9 average, and the 96 AVTS 
upperclassmen also rate the program at the 3.9 leVeL, 
on the average. These data are presented in 
Aplpendix IV--8. 

I 

A total of 152 9th grade students participated in 
the first year of the 9th grade Career Experience 
program. *49 students took advantage of the oppo?:- 
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tunity to have a second expe^iem:G! • 31 of these 
49 students visited the same career area on both 
career experiences^ 

A serious concern on the part^ the project staff 
was that this program would become a "pre-vo-tech" 
program rather than a true Career Exploration^ 
experience. However , results show that only 46% i 
of participating ninth grade students applied for 
admission to the AVTS and only 63% of ninth 
graders applied for the 9th grade Career Experience 
program. A summary of the'se findings is presented 
in Table IV-91. 

Other activities at the secondary level that were 
.successfully completed, include: - * . 
• « 

. A Career Militia Day was condiicted in • 
cooperation with the USAR, to provide » 
students with the opportunity to explore 
career possibilities in the military, 
with fSarticular emphasis on the vast 
number of civilian related jobs available 
in the rail|tary, 

. A. Career Educa'tipp Sjnnposium was conducted 
in cooperation with the Depdrtmelit of 
Industrial Relations, St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa. Tlje theme, "Career Education 
and the World of Work," focused on secon- 
dary and post secondary career education 
(See ETxhibit IV-5) , 

. Several advanced students in a biology ' 
class at Bishop ^Carroll High School 
conducted independent' study projects in 
the Environmental Control Technology 
course at the AVTS, 

. An interdisciplin^ary art project Was 
completed thart involved students from 
art, welding, and drafting, . 

. Several business education students from 
the participating ihigh schools completed 
mini courses at the AVTS in keypunching 
and/or cash register operation, to supple- . 

. ment their business education course work; 
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, Six seniors in plumbing, at the AVTS spent 
two days at Union. Headquarters in 
Belle Vernon, Pa., lea;ming aibout union 
. . organization. These ^niors than made 

reports to other classes in the construc- 
tion trades career areas, 

• Selected Horticulture/f'loriculture 
students visited all six sending high' 
schools wj:th special floral displays and 
worked with students in each high school 
on taking orders and selling flowers, 

' . A total of 9 secondary school teachers 
attended the 4-day workshop prior to 
. the opening of school in August 1973, 

. A Q^reer Resource Center (CRC) was 

established late in the school year at the 
Central Cambria High School and materials 
received for the CRC at Biship Caarroll 
High School, and ^ . - 

. An Information Service on Career oppor- 
timities was developed by the Career 
Guidance project personnel and piloted - 
^ with seniors in one of the participating 
high 3chools. (See Appendix iy-9) 

Testing and Evaluation 



Two test instruments are utilized to measure 
student outcomes in grades 9-12, The CMI was 
administered to 139 students in grades 9-12,- 
classified according to whether or not they were 
participating in specially planned Career Education 
activities . As explained ' previously , the students 
are also classified as public or private school. 
The second student outcome instrument is a locally 
developed test, the Career Decision Questionnaire 
(CDQ) . See Appendix IV-10 for a discussion of 
the pilot study using approximately 700 AVTS 
students for. factor analysis, reliability, means, 
and standard deviations. Teacher outcomes at the.v 
high school level'^are measured jLn the same manner 
as described for elementary and middle school 
teachers- (See Appendix IV-6) . 

The results for student outcomes are discussed 
below. 

For students in grades 9-12, the Career Maturity 
Inventory (CMI) was^ administered to -a sample of 



students , randomly seLected from- two 'categories , 
participating and npn . participating students. 
For the ninth graders, participating students 
were selected from those in the apprenticeship-^ 
program* For grades 10-12, students involved in 
special career educatiott activities are defined 
as participating. Scoring was provided, as 
described for the middle school students. 

For 9th graders, participating students and public 
school students score b^low the national average 
on s^h test #1 (See Table IV-92) . All student 
groups exceed 'the national average on the other 
5 sub tests. The participating students exceed 
the non participating students on shh test #4 and 
the two groups are about equal on sub test #6, 
On fche other 4 sub tests, the non participating 
students fare better than t*he participating 
students. (5h sub tests #3 and #6, the. public 
schbol students' do better than the private school 
students. On the other 4 sub tests, these outcomes 
are reversed, wTElTSf^ivate exceeding public. 
It is interesting to/Tnote that on sub tests #1, #2, 
ir3t and #6, the standard deviations for partici- 
pating 'students are greater than for non partici- . 
pating students. Only on sub test #6v' is the 
standard deviation for pt'ivate schools greater 
than for public schools. * . - 

For lOCh graders, although the local averages 
are above the national average on all/ but sub test 
#6, the participating students score/below^^the ♦ 
national average on sub tests #3 and^#4 (See 
Table IV-93) . 

Also, both' public and private^students fhll below 
national average on sub test #6. On all sub tests, 
the participating students srore less than the 
non participatinjg students.. In addition, the stan- 
dard deviations for all. ^ix sub tests are greater 
for p'articipating than non participating students. 
The pr^jLvate school students exceed the publfc 
school students on all 6 sub tests. On sub tests , 
#4 and #6 the public, school standard deviations 
are quite a bit larger than for the private 
school students. On the same two sub tests, 
the participating students have standard deviations 
quite a bit larger than the non participating 
students . ^ , 

For 11th gtade students, all Woups score higher 
than the national average on^ll sub tests 
(See Table IV-94) . The participating students 
< . * • 
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doT'better on sub tests #2 and #3 and are about • 
equal with the non.pai-ticipating students on 
sub test #6. The non participating studetits do 
better on the other 3 sub tests... The private 
school students. excefed the public school students 
on all 6. sub tests.- On sub tests #1 through #5 ' 
the standard deviations, for the private school ' 
students are quite a bit 'smaller than for public 
school students. On siafcf test #6, Che standard 
deviations for all c,lassif ications" are smaller 
than at the lower grades. 

For 'the, 12th grade groups, the students score above, 
the" national average on- 5 of the 6 sub tests 
(See Table IV-95) . ,0h sub test #1, the private 
school students are the only classification npt 
to fall below' the ^national, average/ ' On sub tests 
#1, #2, and #Aj the participating s tudents--exceed 
the , non participating students. The. standard 
deviations for all. classifications across all 
sub tests are abc^t eiqual except for ' participating . 
students and public -school students Aon sub test 
#6, where thcfse values are quite a bitO^rger than 
the others . t '^^'^ 

The Career Decision Questionnaire <CDQ) was 
adJnini^tered, ta a random sample of stjadents in 
grades 9-12,/t:lassif ied as participarting and non 
^participating. A t test shows no statistical ' 
significance at ajay grade level. (See Table IV-96) . 
It is interesting to note that the 9th grade 
students participating in the apprenticeship , 
program score - highest and have the largest stan- 
dard deviation. See Appendix IV-10 for a . 
discussion of the CDQ. ^ ;> ' ' 

The results for teacher outcomes on the PTO are 
discussed below. (See Table IV-97) < ^ 

On Factor 2, Tfeacher Satisfaction, the workshop 
teachers decrease dramatically from 98th to 49th 
percentile. The non w^orkshop teachers decrease 
from the 18th to the 4th percenti}.e' (against the 
regression effect): . _ 

The public school t/eachers decrease from 18th to 
2nd percentile and the pri-vate school teachers^ 
cjiec'reafee from 27th to 11th percentile. 

Yor Factor 6, Curriculum Issues, tbe workshop 
teachers increase dramatically froiA 9th^to 91st" 
percentile! The non workshop teachers decrease >> 
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from 49th' to 38th percentile. The' pablic school;^ 
. teachers increase^„f)5:om 54th to 60.th'^ percentile. 
..Overall, the secondary . school teachers increase . 

from the 41st to 44th percentile, 

Considei^^ng Factors 2 and 6 tpgeth'eF, there are 
no obvioua^ or consistent trends as is evident 
vith the elementary andjmiddle school teachers. 
The wofkshop teachers have a large decrease' on 
Factor 2 but still .are significantly better than ^ 
the non workshop teachers. On Factor 6,'^the 
workshop teachers ^lave an unusually large ^increase, 
82 percentile points , whereas the non .workshop 
teachfers lose 11 percentile points The public 
' school instructors are lower on both the pre* and 
post tests than the private • school teacfci^ers. As 
mentioned previously for the elementary and^ middle 
school teachers,^ the large differences on pre 
test scores seem to indicate that the samples 
might be drawn from different teacher populations-. 

Other gupport Activities ' * 

1. Career Guidance and CounseJ-ing 

Career Gui^dance and Counseling is viewed as a 
curriculum oriented activity. Project counseling ^ 
personnel assume the role of consultants for 
guidance related activities in assisting 
participating teachers and other project personnel. 

For the most pa^rt the activities involving Career 
Guidance ahd Counseling are incorporated in the 
various^ components of the 1,-12*" program, as - 
previously. described. Examples by component 
' ' include : 

• Elementary 

Supplemental classroom units entitled^ 
My Book About Me (grade 1) and This Is 
He (grade 3) have been adapted from tEev^ 
. . . Syracuse, N.Y./Career EducatiSn project* 

. Middle School 
>^ . Affective units dealing with personal 

interest, ability, and choice in relation- 
ship to the career selection process have 
\ been conducted, with 8th grade Art Club 

^ students at the Central Cambria School. 

4 



A six week Treasure Hunt- unit dealing, with • 
self-confidence and the decision making 
process has been conducted with the entire 
- - 6th grade at the' Holy Name School. « 

. High School" ^^:^^^ 
The 9th, grade Career Expeifience Program . 
has been developed and implemented by the 
guidance and counseling personnel on the 
^ . , project st^f:^. . ^ 

Other Career Guidance and Counseling related 
involvement by project staff include: 

. Review atnd selection of materials for the 
Career I^esource Centers at all grade levels, 

..Development of, a computeriz^ed Information 
ServiiJ;e for mj.ddle school and high school ^ 
students , atid ^ 

. Assistance in testing students and teachers 
and developm^t "Of the QOQ. 

Pfast Secondary Component 

Local planning for a floating coiimunity cjoll^ge 
conducted i^der* sepdirate funding is behind 
schedule and the. first planning stage is not 
quite complete at this time.. ( 

Exploratory^ discussions have been held with ' , 
staff members at St. Francis , College , Mt. Aloysius 
Jr. College and Infiiana ^Uni^ersity of Pennsylvania, 
for activities to be conducted duri^g the second*^ 
project year. 

Community Involvement ' ^ . 

A parents night was held at the AVTS with approx- 
mately 35 p^ersons attending. A discussion of 
the Career Education concept and more specifically, 
the involvement of local schools in this project 
was conducted. A slide presentation ishowing 
current project activities was used as a starting 
point for discussion. 

For in-school activities, nearly all field trips 
have had sev-eral parents involved. Also, several 
resource persons from the community have made class- 
lyoom^re^sentations , as described previously. 
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For in-schoDl activities, nearly all field trips 
, had several parents involved and several resource 
persons from the community made classroom presen- 
tations, as describe previously 4;*,,^.^ 

A sample of parenlts and local businessmen has 
bee^ tested, using the same instrument as was 
uised x^ith teachers, (i.e. the CEIF,) . As stated 
previously for. teacher outcomes the 3rd party 
evaluators report on these test results will 
suffice for this report. Further discussion of 
the CEIF test ins tfument ' is' presented- in Appendix 
•IV-6. ^ » 

As part of the standard operating procedures of 
an AVTS, a placements counselor a'nd two' cooperative 
education instructors have 'been hired as part of 
the operating staff of the school. All three of 
these professional personnel were located with 
0 the research project staff for -a period of five 

months to become acquainted with the Career 
Education activities, prior to Assuming their 
respective positibns in the operational component 
of the AVTS. 

, • 4. Testing and Evaluation 

* As part of the planned Career Education testing 

activities for the project, the following have 
been accomplished: " 

. Approximately 750 elementary , students 
' have been tested with a locally developed 
instrument the ECAQ, 

. 139 middle school students have been 
^ tested with a national standardized 
instrument,* the CMI, 

. 139 secondary level students have been 
tested with the CMI, * • 

>• 133 secondary level students have been^ 
tested With a locally developed test 
^ instrument, the CDQ, 

. A pilot group of 691 AVTS students in, 
grades 10-12 have been tested with the 

,CDQ, ' 

J -28 elementary, 31 middle school, and 
•52 high school instructors have been 

tested with a national standardized test, 
' the PTC, 

V 
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. 26 (elementary, .28 middle school, and 52 

high school instructors have been tested ^ 
with a locally developed test instrument, 

- the CEIF, / ^ 

. 47 parents and 73 businessmen have been 
tested with the CEIF, and 

. The data from the above testing program 
have been analyzed and the. results pre^ 
Sented in this report. 

Additional comments 'on the^ testing program are 
presented here. As stated previously, the mid 
year notification ot a 46% cut in project funding 
for the second -and third years of the project, 
and a subsequent suggestion that first year 
project spending be reduced wherever possible for 
the purpose of carrying over surplus first year 
funds into project year two, necessitated an 
immediate reduction in test related activities to 

.the .minimum necessary for the successful operation 
of the project. The statistics department of 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania was contracted 
to perform statistical analysis of the data 
collected from these tests. Computer printouts 
of all data were provided to the 3rd party 
evaluators and local project staff examined the 

•statistical results for possible significant 
findings. In addition to resifits previously 

reported under ^ch grade level component of 
the project, some interesting outcomes have- been 
observed. , ' 

Although the ECAQ exhibits a respectable cooef- 
ficient of reliability (pre test; r^^ = 0.66 and 
post test; x^}^ = 0.64) there is some, question of " 
content validity. For example, question #8 
lists 17 occupations which cover only 4 of the 15- 
USOE clusters. In some cases, tei?iis that could 
be almost synonomous or would have* more familiar 
synonyms in an elementary student's mind are used. 

For example, the terms waitress , cafeteria worker, 
and cook are all .presented ; whereas -maintenance 
man is a general term that may or maynot include 
janitor" or a "maid" in a student's mind. 

Specific items on the ECAQ in questions #7 and #8' 
'point out the problems involved in developing a 
general test instrument for all student populatiotis . 
As previously described, the private school 
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students' residences are more geographically 
restricted than the those of the public school 
students. Most of the private school students 
live m Ebensburg, the county seat. Also, the 
-organizational structures of the public and private 
, . schools are diffe^rent -enough to elicit different 

correct answers to the same questions. Examples 
illustrating the above two factors are listed-'' 

below: 

. ■• . 

There, is no secretary in .the private school, 

• There are two dress factories in Ebensburg, 

' . There is a policewoman in Ebensburg, 

. There are two pharmacies in Ebensburg,' 

'. Students in grades 7 and 8 at the private 
school are used frequently to help the 
teacher; thus, the possible teacher aide 
connotation, 

I . The private school principal does substi- 

tute teaching, and 

. More public school students are bussed 
than private school students. 

Questions #1 through #6 can be reworked to reduce 
the amount of confusion, particularly as it 
, , relates to the classification of housewife. In 

general, the ECAQ can be considered as a good ' 
starting point for further test development. 
However,, as is ususlly the case with locally ' 
. developed tests, proposed additional work is 
needed on reliability and validity under more 
controlled conditions " of ^ student population and 
student participation. 

Similar problems with student population and 
participation with the middle school and high 
school students exist. 

In general, pre test data seem to indicate that 
students in the classifications "field trip/no. 
field trip" or "pub lie /private" are from different 
student populations. This situation, plus 
previously described questions of content validity 
of testing instruments, preclude any detailed or 
firm conclusions when dealing with comparisons 
of groups. . However, some general trends have 
been observed that raise questions for further 
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investigation under more controlled conditions. 
Treatment contamination occurred as a result of 
the field trip moratorium and the fact that the 
middle school students did not participate as 
intact classrooms. Contamination at the high, 
school level also occurred due to the volunteer 
nature of participation of few studerlts from each 
of several classes. 

In general, students participating in Career 
Education actiVitied did not do as well as studentis 
not participating. However, the group variance 
(standard deviation)^,, in general, was greater for 
students participating in Career Education 
activities. It might be concluded that the Career- 
Education activities were much less structured 
than the traditional classroom activities and * 
resjalted inUtudents who were participating be- 
coming less 9\xre of their responses because they ^ 
were exposed to many more options, which could 
result in a more heterogeneous gtoup of responses 
with fewer "^orrect" answers. 

As with the students, several factors have been 
identified that would preclude any firm conclusions 
based on test data obtained from teachers, as 
follows: 

. Pre test data seem to indicate that teachers 
in either the "workshop/non workshop" or the 
"public /private" classifications are from 
different teacher populations, 

.>The public school teachers were in the 
^middle o£ extended salary negotiations at 
the time of post testing, 

. The public middle school teachers were in 
their first year as a separate school and 
the- organizational climate was in a period 
of flux during their first year of 
operation, and 

.,The PTO Factors 2 and 6, were not as 
closely related to project objectives as 
had first been thought. 
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, CHAPTER I 
History and Background 

The Admiral Peary Area Vocational - Technical School in'^Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania, p^eceived fundirtg through Part Q pjf Public Law 90-576 in July, 
1973/ to implement an exemplary project entitled "Language Experience Based 
Awareness + Hands On Exploration + Competency Based Rreparation = A School 
Based Total Career Education Model;'' Administration .of the program^as 
assigned to the Research Coordinating Unit which^ is also administering a 
curriculum research and development project under Part ^C discretiona'ry funds. 

The project is designed to provide the following results for 

students: 

-•-Increase the self awareness of eac-h stuSe'nt and stimulate , 
favorable attitudes about the personal, social and economic 
significance of work. • 
• . — Make elementary stiidentfs aware of the Kro^ad range of options i . 
open to them in th^ world of work. 
— Provide career orientation and exploratory experience for junior 

high or middle school students. 
— Provide job preparation in a wide variety o^ occupations to 
students in grades 10-U, with special emphasis on work 
experience an^ cooperative education opportunities-. 
Admiral Peary Area Vocational - Technical ^^ooi (APAVTS) offers 
a variety of courses for students from six area High schools. The first year 
of the projec>t called for involvement of one public (Central Cambria School 
District) and one private school system (Holy Name Elementary School and 
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Bishop Carroll High School). Expansion to the remaining five public school 
districts was fanned for the secojnd and thiil^d project year. ' % 
Among planned first activities weret 

1. Literature searches, identification of useful resource material, 
pilot testing of material and purchase of materials. 

2. Field trips to APAVTS and oth6r locations for elementary and 
middle school studi^nts.* 

3. Identification and ^utilization of classroom sjieakers.^ 

4. Coordination of fi'^ld trips with classroom activities. 

5. Apprenticeship program for ninth grade students, including 
x!Ounseling and hands or^ experiences' at APAVTS. 

6. Exposure to career fields for 10 - 12 grade students. 

7. Workshops and in-service -trailing for teachers. 

8. Establishing Career Resource Centers in each school building 
and provide appropriate materials. 

All elements this plan of work were explored, at least briefly, 
during the first jjroject year. However, the sequence of events was not 
synchronized in some instances. For example, .many field trips to APAVTS were 
conducted for elementary and middle school students which had no cpnnet£:tion 
(prior to or after the event) to classroom activities. 

The heavy scheduling of field trips in September, October and 
Novemb*er created a number of problems, most -of which had been resolved at the 
time of this report. ^ 
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CHAPTER II 
Eyaluatlon Procedures 



Educational Services, Inc. (ESI), of Waco. Texas, was selected to 
perform Independent, .third-party evaluation of the project In Aagustf, 1973. 

The Initial visit by evaluato'rs occurred August 22 24,^1973. 
This visit resulted in the preliminary evaluation design an^ selection of 
test instrunrenta adequate to support the desired outcomes. 

Evaluators met with the project director September 9, 1973, in 



Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to receive results of pte tests administered to 



faculty members. 



The next on site visit occurred November 12 - 16, 1973, when three 
evaluators visited this project. During this visit, poroblems related to 
field trips, were discussed and assistance offered to staff members in planning 
and seqtifencing activities. 

A memo detailing evaluation requlrem^ts was discussed with the 
prbject director in January,' 1974. Plans were made for ESI to secure pre 
test data as soon as possible. Also In January, ESI arranged f6r several 
members of the project staff to visit ongoing career education projects in 
Syracuse N.Y. Evaluators spent April 15 - 18, 1974, .on site. Random 
samplings of faculty attitudes were acquired and revisions to the original 
evaluation design were negotiated. Some pre test data was made available. 

Final on site visit occurred June 12 - 14^ 1974, at which time 
all data was to be collected by evaluators. However, technical problems 
prevented this. ESI received final data results, in mid-July, 1974, hence 
the lateness of this report. 
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1 ■ 
1 - 

^ In attempting to measure scudetit outcomes, ESI and pro ject , personnel 

"jjj ejq^erienced difficulty in identifying adequate, reliable test- instruments. 

Some national tests were used, ESI developed some *unproved tests 3nd 'project 

1 - • - 

■ t personnel developed specific tests. 

"| As is common to most career education projecCs, existing test * ^ 

instruments were not adequate to measure spefclfied outcomes% Ot'her problems 
I ^ were encountered; i.e., contamination of. centra}, groups la te . transmi t tal 

of pre test data. 

Every effort bvas been made to overcome these f^roblems, but ^they 
do serve to emphasize the need tor bett^er test instrument's, by grade levels, 
relating specifically to career educatipn goals and objectives. 

All tests were administered by project 'personnel and/or clasatoom^ 
teachers with the exception of the random sampling of faculty attitudes conductti'd 
by ESI. Data: was tabulated and analyzed according to specif icat ions ^^^^^tab- 
llshed by project personnel. ESI has extracted nec'essa'ry data from that 
provided by the project. In only c^ne instance, scoring and tabulating 
results of pre and post workshop faculty att itudes ,^ has .ESI been given accessi 
to actual test instruments or been allowed to tabulate and analyze* data 
independent of project personnel. ' ESI understands that data analyses was 
performed in conjunction with Indiana Universi.ty of Pennsylvania. • 

The final evnlu.irion design is displayed in Chart I on the following 
pasei5. ■ ' i . ' 
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VARIABLE 



EL" 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DATA C 
SC 



Awareness of family 
jobs 



At least 80 percent of 
elementary- students 
caix nam6 and describe 
the occupation or job 
of their parents 



ESI Career Awareness 
Questionnaire <248-03) 

Personal interviews and 
staff observations 



Pre-test 
Sept,, 197 

Interview 

Post-test 
May, 1974 



Awareness of 
community jobs 

\ 



Perceptfidns of ^im- 
portance and satis- 
faction with jobs. 



ON 



2'. At . least 80 percent • 
of students accuii'ate- 
ly identify jobs 
' which occur in their, 
s/chbols atid com- 
munities 1 



ESI Career Awareness 
Questionnaire (248-03) 



3. , 80 percent of students 
indicate-belief. that 
.all job levels arje- ^ 
importailt 

80 percent of students 
indicate belief that, 
job satisfaction is' 
, important. ^ 



ESI Elementary Career 
Awareness Questionnaire 
(24B-03> 



JPre-test 
Sept., 197 

Post-test 
May, 1974 

Pre-test 
Sept., 197: 

Post-test 
May, 1974 



7^ 



71 
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OBJECTIVE V 


OBSERVATION 


DATA COLLECTION 

SCHEElULE . . 


I 1. At least 8Q percent of 
[ elementary students 
I can name and describe 
1 . the occupation or job 
of f'h'pi'r r)A'rpTif"Q 

\ * . 


ESI Career Awareness 
Questionnaire (248-03) 

Personal interviews and 

o LdJL J- (JUo6rVaLl.Ono 


Pre-test 
Sept., 1973 ' 

1* 

Interview March 1974 

Post-test 
May, 1974 




2. At least 80 percent- ^ 
; " ' of *stradents accurate- 
ly identify jobs 

tijh "1 p H riPPiiT" "In. f~ho"fT" 

schools and com- 
munities 


ESI Career Awareness 
Questionnaire (248-03) 


Pre-test 
Sept.. 1973 

Post-test 
May. 1974 > 




3. 80 percent o£ students 
indicatie belief that 
all job levels are 
important 

80 percent of students 

job satisfaction is 
important. 


ESI Elementary Career 
Awareness Questionnaire 
(248-03) 

*. 


Pre-test 
Sept. . 1973 

Post-test 
May. 1974 




* * 

1 / 

71 
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VARIABLE 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR ' DA 

OBSERVATION 



Levfel of -teacTier 
awareness of the 
Career Education 
program^" ^ 



a. 85 percent of 
teachers informed 
about experiences 
and materials for 
Career Education 

b. v* 85 percent of 

teachers under- 
standing basic \ 
Career Education 
goals 

c . 35 percent of 
teachers were able 
to describe stu- 
dent obj ectives 

d. . 85 percent of - 

teachers able to 
give example 
relating student 
objectives to a 
unit study for 
their classroom 



a. ESI Teacher Form 
(248-01) 



b. 



ESI Teacher Form 
(248^01) 



ESI Teacher Form 
(248-OlA) : 



ESI Teacher Form 
(248-OlA) 



Pre te 
August 

Worksh 
August , 

Post t 
May, ,1 



Level of acceptance 
of perceived impor- 
tance of Career 
Education program 
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a. 35 percent of 
teachers giving 
an "important " 
or "very importantf' 
rating to the 
basic Career 
Education goals - 



Obtain measure- 
ments of teachers 
feelings about 
ptoject progress 
and telated 
activities 



ESI Teacher Form 
(22f8-01) 



b-1 Career Activity 

Checklist (RCU #13) 



b-2 ESI 248-010- 

Faculty Attitudes^ 



Pre tes 
August- 

Works hp 
August , 

Post te 
May, 19 

January 



January 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DATA COLLECTION 
SCHEDULE 



a. 85 percent of 
teachers informed 
about experiences 
and materials for 
Career Education * 

b. 85 percent of ' 
teachers under- 
standing basic 
Career Education 
goals 

c. 85 percent of 
teachers were able 
to describe stu- 
dent objectives 

d. 85 percent of 
teachers able to 
give example 
relating student 
objectives to a 
unit study for 

their classroom 



ESI Teacher Form 
(248-01) 



ESI Teacher Form 



ESI Teacher Form 
X248-0lAi)\ 



Pre test 

August-^ept. . 1973 

Woi^^hop Post test > 
August. 1973 



Post teist 
May. 1974 



35 percent of 
teachers giving 
^n "important" 
or "very imporfantf' 
rating to the 
basic Career 
Education goals 



Obtain measure- 
ments of teachers 
feelings about 
project progress 
and related 
activities 



ESI Teacher Form 
C248-01A) 



a. ElsT^Teacher Form 
(248-01) 



b-1 Career Activity 

Checklist (RCU #13) 

b-2 ESI 248-010 

Faculty Attitudes ^ 




Pre test 

August-Sept., 1973 

Workshop Post test 
August, 1973 

Post test 
May, 1974 

January. 1974 
January, 1974 



I 



. . MEASUREMENT AND/ OR 

VARIABLE . OBJECTIVE OBSERVATION 



DAT! 



-Teacher lierceptions 
about students im- 
provements via Career 
Education 



I 



Level of teacher 
' . satisfaction with 
their own work 



80 percent of teachers 
indicate that their 
students can signifi- 
cantly increase: 

a. their motivation 
in .school 

b. their achievement 
in school as .a 
result of the. 

• Career Educ'ation 
program 



Teacher s-atisf action 
with their own work 
wiU significantly 
increase during the 
school year 



Questions J and K 
ESI 248-01 (revised) 



Use of Purdue teacher 
Questionnaire concerning 
morale 
Factor 2 
Factor 6 



Post teal 
May, 197l:i 



Pre test! 
August, 

Post tesi 
May, 1971 



75 



76 




OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
^ OBSERVATION 



DATA COLLECTION 
SCHEDULE 



[IS 

reer 



3. 80 percent of teachers 
indicate that their 
students can signifi-, 
eantly increased 

a. their motivation 
in school 

, b. their achievement 
in school as a 
result of the 
Career Education 
program 



4. 




Teacher satrisf acTtion 
with their own work 
will significantly 
increase during the 
school year 



Questions J and K 
ESI 248-01 (revised) 



Use of Purdue teacher 
Questionnaire concerning 
morale' 
Factor 2 
Factor 6 



Post test 
May, 1974 



Pre test 
August, 1973 

Post test 
May, 1974 



76 



VARIABLE 



M 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DAT- 



General career 
awareness 



Student self -under- 
standing 



ON 
00 



\ 



- o ■ 
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65 percient o f In- 
volved 6th,7tfR7^h 
and 9th gra^ stu- 
dents will score 
above the mean of 
the non-involved 
group indicating 
greater career aware- 
ness 



2, involved 6th, 7th, 8th, 
Atd 9th gradets will 
• exhibit mor:e positive 
attitudinal per- 
ceptions than students 
in non- treatment 
groups indicating 
Career Education 
activities aid in 
student maturation. 
65 percent of in- 
volved students will 
score above the mean 
for non- involved 
students 



CMI 

Factor 2-Compentency Tes 



1. 



CMI 

Attitude Scale 
Factors 1 and 3 
Competency Test 



of the 



77 



7J^ 



Exp e rim 

groups 

April, 



Experim 

groups 

April, 



M 



OBJECTIVE 

4 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
g^RVATION 



DATA COLLECTION 
SCHEDULE 



65 percent of in- 
volved , 6.£h^J^th^^ 
and 9th grade ^]Eii 
dentfif' wi^it-sro^e — 
above the mean of 
the non-involved 
group indicating 
greater career aware- 
ness 



CMI 



F^etor "2-Cotnpentency Tes 



Experimental and control 

groups 

April, 1-974 



Involved 6th, 7th, 8th, 
And 9th graders will 
exhibit more positive 
attitudinal per- 
ceptions than student 
in non- treatment 
groups, indicating , 
Career Education 
activities aid in 
student maturation, 
65 percent of in- 
volved students will 
score above the mean 
for non- involved 
students 



CMI 

Attitude Scale 
Factors 1 and 3'* 
Competency Test 



Experimental and control. 

groups 

April, 1974 
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VARIABLE 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DAI 



1 



IT 



Dec is ion -making 
process of students 



a . 



as 
vo 



- O 

ERIC 



90 percent of 9th 
graders partici-r 
pating in appren- 
ticeship programs 
will exhibit 
positive feelings 
toward experience; 
and information 
gained 




Student Apprenticestiip 
Checklist (RCU #05) - 



Novembe 
May, 19 



79 



&3 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DATA COLLECTION 
■ SCHEDULE 



a . 



79 



90 percent of 9th 
graders partici- 
pating in appren- 
ticeship, programs 
will exhibit 
positive feelings 
toward experience 
and information 
gained 



Student Apprenticeship 
Checklist (RCU #05) 




8 3 



November, 1973 through 
May, 1974 



M 



jHiiE 'iHikoiJMiii 



0 



GH 



OB 



IVI 



VARIABLE 



OBJECTIVE- 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DAI 



Level of teacher 
awareness of the 
Career E ducation 
program 



1. 



a . 




85 percent of 
teacliers informed 
about experiences 
^nd materials for 
Career Educ''atix)n 
< ' 

35 percent of 
teachers under- 
standing basic 
Career Education 
goals 



ESI Teacher Form (248-01 



ESI 'Beacher Form (248-01 



Pre TesI 
August- 

WorkBhc 
August J 

PoatiT^ 
May, li 



Level of acceptance 
of perceived impor- 
tance of Career 
Education program 



o 



35 percent of 
teachers giving 
an "important" ^ar 
"very importan^r* 
rating to the 
basic Career 
Education goals 

Obtain measure- 
ments of teacher 3 
feelings fbout 
proj ect progress 
dnd related 
activities 



ESI Teacher Form (248-01 



Career Activity check- 
list (RCU) 
ESI (248-010) 
(Faculty ^attitudes) 



Pre Tei 
August- 

Workshc 
Augus t J 



Janpar] 

April 
April, 



Level of teaciier 
satisfaction with 
the it^ own work 



3. 



Teacher satisfaction 
with their own work 
will significantly 
increase MUrlhg school 
year 



Use of Purdue teach^er 
Opinionnaire concerning 
morale 

Factors 2 and 6 



Pre tei 
August , 

Post ti 
May, V. 
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M 



D 



GH 



lOB 



IVI 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DATA COLLECTION 
SCHEDULE 



a. 85 percent of 
teachers informed 
about experiences 
and mat^r^als for 
Career Education 

b. '35 percent of 
teachers under- 
standing basic 
Career Education 

goals [ 



ce . 2. a*. 35 percent of 

teachers giving 
an "important'* or 
"very important^* 
rating to the 
basic Careet 
Eiducation goals 

•b. Obtain measure- 
ments of teachers 
feelings about 
project progress 
^ dnd related 
activities 



ESI Teacher Form (248-01; 



ESI Teacher Form (248-01; 



ESI Teacher Form (248-01] 



Career Activity check- 
list (RCU) 
ESI (248-010) 
(Faculty attitudes) 



Pre Test" ' 
.August-Sept. , 1973 

Workshop Post Test 
August, 1973 

Post Test , 
May, 1974 




Pre Te'st 

"August-Sept, , 1973 

Workshop Post Tesf 
August, 1973 



January, 1974 

Aprii - High School 
April, May - ,MiddLe Schod 



3. 



Teacher satisfaction 
wi-th their own work 
will significantly Tw- 
iner ease during school 
year 



Use of Purdue teacher 
Opinionnaire concerning 
morale 

Factors ^ and 6 ' 



Pre test ^ 
August, 1973 

Post test 
May/ 1974 




83 
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VARIABLE 



SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS 
OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND/OR 
OBSERVATION 



DAI 



1. General carreer aware- 
ness , experience 
and attitude 



65 percent of those / 
senior high students 
involved in special 
career-related learn- 
ing experiences wil^l 
3core above, mean of 
non- j.nvo 1 ved student's 



CMl 



all Bciales 



Ekperim 

groups 

April. 



Information and 
experience for self 
understanding and 
.dec is ion -making in 
t>i?^iis of carreers 



ERIC 



Stydents in grades 
9 through 12 parti- 
cipating in special 
career- related 
learning experiences^ 
will indicate greater 
diversity of source 
of inf oiroation than ^ 
those not partici- 
pating 



CMl . ^^ . 

Factors 4 and '5 of the 
corapeterozy Test 

COQ (H. S, edition) 
^ Total score . 



Experim 
groups, 
Apri;, 



83 



84 



It ' 

*5w 



I ^ 'Hi'^' ■■1 'wm' mm ' ■■■v '^m ' hi ' 

I * * > ' V' i 'SEpOR HIGR.STUDENTSV ' . ' - ' ^ ™ 



ire- 



' ' O^aECTIVE*/ 

— ^—2 / u . - 1 

1" '65 percent of those ' 
' senior "hi'gh students 
y invblyed th -special 
" ; cat^er'-relajed l-4arn- 
\ ing exp4ri^^ed will 
sco'ris above ^eA&v^ 
non-rinvolVed<^^uderijts^ 



MEAStJREHENT AND /OR 
OBSERVATION * 



GMI - all scaies' ' 



A 



"Experi'fnen.tal and control 
■groUfr'k, » . * 

April, 1974, 



DATA COLLECTION. 
SpiEDLfLE 



2.^ Students in gi^ades' , * 

9 /bhrouglTr d2\tfarti- 
^ * ' c ip a t ing in c i a 1? 

parser related 
, 'it> lfeaVi>ing "expariejices 
1 wilf incjicatd greater 
diyeraity^i^^oulce 
of inrormatotJorL 
thos6 : n6G* parti-cr^ 
, pat ing ' V ' 



CMI \ 



Fact^G^s 4 and 5 of the 
CQmper%eT\cy Test 

CDQ (B. S. edition) 
Total scQxe 



Expistrimenfeal and ^lontrol 
groups, 
Apri;Xl974 




1^ 



/ 



i - 



83 



84 



» I- 



variable' 



OBJECTIVE 



MEASUREMENT AND /OR 
OBSERVATION . 



DAI 



; ■ ^ 

^.evel ,of parfental in- 
volvement in Career 
Education program 




»At least 35- percent o 
parents of elementary 
students will parti- ^ 
cipate in the Career 
Education . program by 
at least one of the 
following: 

a. ., classroom pre- 
1 ^ sensation about 

, job 

b. assisting with 
^ field trip 

c. classroom visit ' 

d. other 




Teacher Project Report* 
Form r ^ 



Througj 
schoolf 



2,' Parc^ental awareness of 
Career . Education 
concepts ' 



More than 35 percent of 
randomly selected 
parents, of school age 
children display \ 
positive attitudes 
toward/ Qgsreer 
Education 



ESI 248r0l 



3.^ Busijiess^, community 
'awareness of Career 
Education * Qoncepts 



More' than 35 percent 
of businfessm"l&n will 
display positive 
^ttitudes toward 
Career Education ' ^ .> 



ESIv 248-01 



Decemra 



Decemfei 



85 



8'6 




■ M tm tm iJpM^^T\g^E(^jEs J 

f . . < • .\ / " ' • MEASUREMENT AND /OR ' ^ 
[ . OBJECTIVE ■ ■ . , ' OBSERVATION 

L .. ... ■ . • > .« . \ . 


I J 1 ^ 1 

~ DATA COLLECTION 
SCHEDULE ^ 




1. At least 35 percent oi 
„ parents of elementary 
X. ' students will parti- 
^s^cipate in the Career 
^^caTion program by ^ 
at Heast one' of the 
following: 

a. classroom ""pre- 

* . sent^tionNm^out 
jol> ^^^^--^ 

b. . assisting with 

% ' field trip \ 

' c. classroom visit 
d. otheT- , 


Teacher Project Raport 
Form . , 


• > * 

Throughout 1973-74 
school year 

C- * 

r 


s of 

I* 


2. " More thari 35 percent: of . 
randomly selected ' 

• children display 
positive attitudes 
toward Career 
Education ^ - 


*ESI ,248-01 

' . ■ ■ ■ 


December, 1973 


r ^ 

f/ ■ 

85/ 


0/ More than 35 percent 
r / of busihessnien will 
'^/: display positive 
/' attitudes toward 
/r— Career Educatdon 


f.Sl 2,48-01 

> 

■ p. % 

^ 88 


December, 1973 / 


i/ERlC - . ■ \ ; / . V ^ ' ^ ^ . : 



. . _ , CHAPTER III 

Elementary Students "* ' • 

The first year's 'effort for elementary students was marred by 

i * . «• 

too many nonstruc tured. field trips which resulted in some degree of student 

confusion; and teacher resentment. However, this approach was abandoned. 

/ 

Curriculum units were designed and introduced into the classrooms. Career 
Resources Centers were established at each elementary school. By the end 
of t^e 1973 ~ 74 school* year, negative aspects had disappeared and progress 
was apparent..^ 

Variable: Awareness of family jobs: 

Objective: At least 80 percent of elementary stu4ents can name ^nd describe 
^ the occupation or job of thei^ parents. . " 

Measurement device was established . to be the Elementary Career 
Awareness Questionnaire which was originally designed by ESI and revised 
by project staff p'ersonnel. (See Chart- II.) In support of this .testing 
dev^^, project personnel interviewed randomly selected st^udents to cross- 
check answers to Questions 5 and 6 with school enrollment records. 

Table 1 on the foHowing pages indicates that near the end of 
the 1973 - 74 school year, 82.5 percent of elementary students could 

^properly describe theif" fathers' occupations or jobs. ^ It is "interesting 

-•" '! ' ' 

to note (Table 1) that stu^nts not participating in field trips scored 

\' - * ,' ' ■ ' ■ 

slightly higher than those who. 

Students fell below the desired^SQ percent level on Question 6, 
/which concerns j[ob's' or occupations of, mothers. Many students appeared 
' cor)fused as to* whether housewife was considered a|Job. Again, students not 
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CHART II 

Namfe 



Grade 

Date* Room " 



Elementary Career Awareness Ques t lonnalre 

1. Does your father work?, ^ 

Y es ^ ' 

No ^ , ^ ' ' 

I don't know. 

2. Does-^your mother wo;rk:?- 
. Yes 

^No ' 

I don ' t know 

3. Do you know what type of work your father does? 

^Yes ' ' 

No 

I'm not certain 

>» 

4. Do you know what type of work' your mother doesf' 
^Yes 

No 

- I'm not certain , • 

5. Name the- job which your father has: 

^ • 'a 



6. . Name the ^ job which your mother has: 



A lot of different jobs are listed below. Look over the List 
and put a check mark by only those jobs that people who work 
at your school do. 

Insurance salesman j. Newspaper reporter 

^b. Principal-^ ^k. Cafeteria worker 



_c . Maintenance man 1 . 'Waitress 

_^d. teacher ^ ^m. Auto mechanic 

_e. Janitor. ja. Buh driver 

_f. Welder- ' Maid 



g. Radio announcer p./ Teachers' aide 

h . Secretary q . Salesman ^ 

Cook ^ 



74 
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Many diff&r<nt jobs are listed below. Look over the list 
and place a. ctieek mark by those jobs which people in your 
town do, 



-V- 



B.\ Telephone^ repairman 
Id . \ Cowboy 
c. Grocer 
'd. Druggist 

e. 'Train conductor 

f. Paper boy/paper girl 
Policewoman 
Fireman 
Tanpner 



_g 



j . Jet pilot 
^k. Television announcer 
^1.^^ Dr^s designer 
m. Hardware and appliance 
salesman 
Architect 

Fashion niodel' ' 
TV repairman \ 
Plumber 



_n 
__o 

P 



Look at the jobs listed below.. Check all the jobs in each 
group which you think is important.. 



Group 1 , 



Group 2. 



a. Doctor' t 

Id. Nurse ^ 

c. Hospital work^ 

_d , Ambjalance * driveX 



e. Principal 

f. Teacher 

g . Janitor 

h. Secretary 



People w6rk at many different jobs. Do you think all jobs 
are important? ^Yes, Nq - 

Pick the statement which you believe is true . Put a check 
mark by that statement. Pick only one statement. 

People can be 'happy only if: 



_3. 
>. 
c . 



They have a job where they make a lot of money. 
They go to college. ' - 

They have a job which matches what they can do and 
like to do. • ^ 
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Table 1 



• , Summary of Results - * ^ 

Elementary Career^ Awareness Questionnaire 



Questions, h and Its 
Comparison of Pre-Test, Post-Test andi Personal 
Interview Answers with Student Personal File ' 



Question //5 - Name the job which you^ father has : 



10/73 
P^e-Test 



3/74 
Interview 



5/74 
Post-Test 







Ny, 


Nt 


% 


Ny- 


Nt 


% 




Ny 


Nt 


% . 


Field 
Trips 


- * 


25 . 


44 


56.8% 




35 


- 44 


79:5% 




36 


44 


<• 

81.8% 


Non-Field 
Trips 


25 


36 


69.4% 




30 ■ 


36 


83.3% 




30 


36 


83.3% 


Total ' 


50 


80/ • 


62.5% 




65 


80 


81.3% 




66 


80 


82.^ 



Ny = // answers agreeing with information la stude^nt file 
^ Nt T // total respondents 
: % = .Ny/Nt 



Question //6 - Name the job which your mother has ; 



l(//73 
Pre-Te'st 



% \ 



3/7^ 
Interview 



5/7A 
Post-Test 



Field 
Trips 


24 


44 


« 

54.5%' 




38 


44 


1 ■ — i 

86.4% 


i 1 


29 


15 


65.9% 


Non-Field 
Trips 


11 


36 


30.6% 




27 


36 


75.0% 




26 


36 


72.2% 


Total ^ " 




80- 


43.8% 




65 


80 ' 


81.3% . 




55 


80 


68.8% 



Ny = // answers agreeing with 3&nformat ion in student file 
Nt = // total respondents ^ 
% = Ny/Nt , ' . , . 
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participa.ting'in 'field trips scored higher and much nearer to -desired level 
than di-d those students part^tcipating in field trips. ' ^ . 

these ^neasurements ^ncj observations, this objective was not 
accomplished completely. Eff^orts should; be raad'e to. make students aw^re that 
work, jobs and occupations occu^JrijnaA^ including ^the home. Respcrhses 

to Questions 3 ai^d 44sfrt^^essentiall,y the same patterp, • ' 

Variable: Awarertess of community jobs.. 

Objective: At leasts 80 percent of 'students accurately identify jobs which occur 
in their>scfidols and communities. ^ " ^ V - 

• ^ Questions 1 and 8 of ^the Elementary Career A<;rareness Questionnaire 
were desi^gned to reflect data related to this abjective. (See viable 2)-. ^ 
Students selected school j.obs from a list erf ' commonly "known occupations. On 
pQst-tests, less than ^0 percent of all students failed to select maintenance 
man, secretary and teacheta'-^des as j obs^^icfcitffiS?^ school. 
The term, ''maintenance man", may not be/familiar to elementary students. ' The 
utilisation of^ secret;arle§ in eleraignj^arry schpdl buildings was^ not verifiecl.^ 
However, 90.7 percent of public 'sjc^hool stddents identified this as a school 
'job. ^iy t^rivate school students; on >past tests, selected teachers' aides, 

vT-ft^ extensiveness'of ^ide uti-li2atlo> wlthio the elementary buildings was not . 

J' 

verified. "'^ * ^ . - ' 

' ■ On Question's, students' selected jobs which occurred in their 
-tommunities (See Table 2) from. a list which contained'' seven jobs which do . " 
hot occur in the immediate vicinity. Students avoided most ^f the more exotic 
job titles, both on pre and post tests. It is interesting to note that mostj 
g^cruplnRs\iid nofselect "farjner" to the acceptable level, although the area 
is surrounded ^by farms. , , 



I 
I 
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Table 2 

Elenientary Career Awareness Questldrtnalre 
N = 764 (pre-test) , N = 7A7 (post-test) 
Question . % Pre % Post % Trip 



1, Does your father 
^ work? 

. , a. Yes ; 
b- No 
) c > I don ' t knpw 
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Does your mother 
worV? 

a. Yes' 

b. No 

c . I don' t know 



3. t)o you know^hat 
type work, your 
father does? 
a* Yes 

I?. No 

c. I'm not certain 



'A. Do you know what 
type work your 
mother does? 
a» Yes ip^ ^ ' 

b. No 

c . I'm not cerEain 



7. A lot pf different 
joljs are listed 
below." Look over 
the 11 sit and 'put a 
check mark by' only 
those jobs that 
people who wotk at 
your school do. 



91.5 

. 5.5' 
/ 1.3 



93.6 
2.8 
2. -it- 



No 
% -Trip 



% % 
Public Private 



41.6 
54.7 
2.1 



•48.2 
49.5 
1.2 



82.2 
,9.4 



6.4 
- 4.4 



51.8 



•61.8 



25.7 16.> 



3.4 



1.7 



92:2 
3.5 
1.5 



95.1 
2.0 
.9 




45.3 
52.4 
1.0' 



51.4 
46.3 
1.4 



84.9 
6.5 
4.8 



87.4, 
6.3 
4.0 



.63.2 
11.3 

'2,0 



60.3 
21.4 
1.4 



78 



9S 



93. 1 
3.3 
1.1 



.A- 



43/8 
54,4 
■ .9 



87.2 
5.8 

3.8' 



Y 



95.0 
1.5 
1.5 



60.3- 
"36.2 
2.0 



82.9 
■8,0 
6.0 



59.7 ■ 67.8 
17.3' ■ 12.6 
1.8 ' 1.5 






• * 




Table 2 (continued) 








* ^1 


Question 


% Pre 


'■% Post • 


% Trip 


No 
, % Trip 


% 

Public 


Private 




r 

7. (continued) 
a. Insurance 

^ ^alesman 


8.0 


. 4.1 


2.5 


6.0 


> 

3.6 


5.5 


1 ' 


b. Ptincipal 


97.1 


99.1 


99.5 


9&v6 


98.7 


100.0 


1 


c. Maintenance 
roan 


! 35.1 


43.0 


48.9 


. 36.3 


40.5 


49.7 




d. Teacher 


97.3 


99'!. 5 ■ 


99.2 


99.7 


99.3 


100.0 




e. Janitor 


92.4 


97.3 


98.7 


95.7 * 


96.7 


99.0 


. 1 


f . Weli^er 


8.2' 


2.4 


1.8 


3.1 , 


2.4 


2.5 


1 


g.-Rad^.o - 
announcer 


19.6 


712.9 


11.3 


14.6^ " 


15.5 _ 


5 . 5 


■ * 


h. Secretary' 


. ■ 73.0 


f 

7^.5 


■ 69.0 


J2.3 


90.7 


15.1 - 




. i. Cook 


87.0 


88.0 


"88.7 


87. 1 


89.1 . 


84.9 


1 


j . Newspaper ^ 
reporter / 


10.5 


13.4 


16.6 


9.7 




31.2 




k. Cafeteria M 
■ worker J 


95.0 


96.9 


98.0 


95.7 


96.7 


97.5 




1. Waitress • 


12.2 


7.8 


.'7.3 


8.3 

V - 

2.6 


7.8 


7.5 


t 


m. Auto 

mechanic - 




2.1 


1-8. 


U3 


4.5 




n. Bus driver 




82.2 


77.8. ^ 


87.1 


83.2 • 


79.4 




o. Maid 


.18.5 


13.4 V 


13.1 


13.7 


17.0 


3.5 




Teacher's 
aide 


o 67:4 


71.5 


68.5 


74.9 


68.2 


80.4 


t 


q * Salesman. 


11.6 


7.5 


9.3- 


•5.4 


' 6.6 » 


10.1 






! 




■ 


• 


V 


/ 


r o 
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1 

93 









Table 2 (continued) 



Question 



% Pre % Post % Trlp^ 



8. Many different jobs 
are" Hated below. 
Look over the list, 
and place a check 
mark by those jobs 
*whlch people in your 
town do. 

a. Telephone 
repairman 

b. Cowboy 
. c. Grocer 

d. Druggist 

e. Train 
conductor. 

f. Paper boy/ 
Paper, girl 

g. Policewoman 

h. Fireman 

i. Farmeir 

j. Jet pilot 

k.^ Television 
announcer 

,1. Dress designer 

m. Hardware & 
appliance 
^ salesman 

n. Architect 

o. Fashion model 

p. TV repairman 

q» Plumber 



.No 
%'Trlp 



% 



95.0 


95.1 


94.0 




•3.3 • 


3. 1 


2,2 


» 

*! ■ 


95.0* 


90.3 


• 91.1 


- 97 . 5 


87.9 


efi.4 


80.3 


•97.5 


65.0 


63. 7 


61.9 


71.4 


95 ..2 


92.6 


92 , 3 


98.5 


86. 1 


78. 9 


77.9 


'96.0 


97.. 5 


97 . 1 „ 


; 96.5 


' 99.5 


74 . 8 


70. 0 


69.7 


80.4 


46. 1 


48.0 


41.8 


61v3 


67.3 
S8.5. • , 


70.9" 
" 70.3 


62.8^. 
63.0 


85.9 
86.9 


90:2 


84.3 


^84.1 


' 96 . 5 


66j2 

1 


66.3 


62.8. 


75.9 


38.3 . 


, 42.^9 


33.9/ 




95.2 


94.3 


93.2 


99.0 


"92.9 • 


89.1 


88.5 


98.5 



Publip Private 
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1 

1 Question 


7. Pre 


•J - ' . 

Table 2 (continued)' / 
% Post % Trlt) 


No 
7.- Trip 


• 

Public 


% 

.Private 


. 9. Look at'' the jobs 
1 listed below. , Chpck 

■ all the -jobs in each ^ 
g^roup which ybu 

■ think are important. 






0 




\ 


- . - 


Group 1 : 
^ a. Doctor 


59.0 


^ t 

98^9 


98.7 


.99.1 


98.7 ' 


99.5 


. b. Nurse 


1.7 


96.1 


97.2 


9A . 9 


95.6 


97.5 


■ ' c. Hospital worker • 


18.1 


90.6 


92.9 


88. o' 


89.2 


94.5 


» ~d. Ambulance driver 


21.2 


. 95.7 


96.0 


95.4 


94.9 


98.0 < 


1 Group 2: 

e'. Principal 


58.2 


90.5 


- - 
92.7 


88,0 


8?_^8 


92.5 


■ f. Teacher 


25.1 


' 93.7 


. 93-. 2 


94.3 


93.2 - 


95.0 , ' 


g. Janitor 


8.0 


79.8 


80.6 


78.'9 


78.8 


" 82.4 

r, 


' h. S.ecretary ^ ' ^ 


8.6 


80. -r 


83. 1 


78.0 


84.5 


°70.4 


■ ^ 10. People work at many 
1 different jobs. Do 

ybu think all jobs 

■ are .important? 










■ 




a. Yes 


86.0 


8(|.7 


.•80. 1 


^ 81.4 - 


78.' 5 . 


86.9 


I b. No * " 


14.0 


19.3 


19^.9- 


18.i , 


■2r.5 


' 13.1 


\\. Pidck the statement" 

■ which you bjelieve 
1 Is true. Put 3 

check^ mark by that 

■ statement. PJxk 

I only ane statement. 


) 




c 




• 




^ ^ . People can be 
I --^^happy only/ if : 
* - ^ a.' They have a job 
where they make 
■ a lot or money. 


35.7 


• 


♦ ^^J . 

/ 


27.4 


• 29.0 


15.6 


b. They go to' 
■ college. 


9.6 




/' 
4 . 3 


7.1 


't? 5.7- ■ 


5.5 . \ 


c. They have a job 
^ * which matches 
1 what they can do 
" and like to" do\ 


68.9 


/ 

i 

68.9 . ' 


72. Q • 


65^4 \ ' 


65.3 
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1 

' ' 81 
















i . 

0 " " 
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Data manipulation beyond pre and post test was designed by project 
staff in attempt to detect significant differe'nces between fiel<i trip versus 
^no field trip, as well as between public school Ad non public sc"hool students. 
A few isolated incidents did occur, for example 31/2 percent of private school 
students versus 6.9 percent of public scboo J ^student^s indi^a^ted t^at newspaper 
reporter was a job which occurred'in their school. Although such variances were 
notc^d,, no consistent pattern could be detecteij. y 

Overall, ESI feels thts objective waa achieved and that? elementary 
.students are aware of jobs^ich occur in, their schools and commun/ties. . 

'Variable: perceptions of impoi;tance and satisfaction with jobs. ' / 

Objec^tive: 80 percent of students Indicate belief that all job levels are 
important . * " / 

■ / ^ 

Questions 9 and 10 were designed to gather da^ relat^ to *this 

objective, (See Table 2f) . Question 9 a^ke^ ^^s^jideTt^s^o select al^^ important 

jobs in two career groupings, haaltly^i educajiiop. Post-'tests r^e^lts were 

extremely satisfying in the health ^c.,afee^ groupings. Results>rert acceptable 

Irr the > education grouping. * 1^ " ' 

In response to Question 10 copc^rning importance of all work, 

y ■ . • ' 

regression occurred on post-tests. Still,' the desired 80' percent overall , 

Indicated that they attached importance to all/ work. 

ESI feels this objective Was accomplished. 

y^^>^le: Perceptions of importance and satis^f action, with job^. 
0)bjees^ive: 80 per(;er),t of students indicate belief that job ^atisfact^ is 
important. . , " 

Question II of the Elementary Career ^wareness Questionnaire asked 
students to complete the phrase "People can be h'amj^only If:" Less' than 
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70 percent overall selected the proper response, "they have a job <rhich 
matches what they can-do and like to do."Mhe only group which approached ^ 
the desired response level was private school students. Results are dlfipT^ye^ 
in Table 2. ''^ ' ' ' " 

ESI feels this objective was not^'aqcoinplished and certa^irt program 



revisions are necessary i£*students are to grasp th^^sr'B^sic. Concept o.f 
' car^ar education. " ^ 

In j^viewing the first year- of the elelnenta^ segtrieat; of the 

• * ' L * V 

^^Ciareer educatioh project, one serious mistake was made, but that has now been 

corrected. The mistake involved an over-eraphasie on^^field trips^ with little or 

^ ' ' ' ^^ • ' • * ' 

no provisiqn made for followup study and cfelscussion in classrooms. 

*>/■•.' * 

The field trip approach was developed in this manner: each 
"elementary class would gt) on a field trip about onge every six weeks to the' 

Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical Schoolt Jhe classes would go as • » 

• ' ^ / ■ " " ■ • 

individual classes, usually numbering about AO students. The teacher, the ^ 

elementary coord inat'or , and some paTents also Wouid^go. * 

area to be visited at the school would bd determined ^by the 

elementary coordinator.. "^^^ > 

.Ideally, the field trip program over the year would ha^ve "exposed ^ 

each student to 28 areas of work. Howevef,/when tfjie^^^eld trip approach w<tf:8 

abandoned aftVir four to" fiv^ months, the average part^c;t pat ing class hdd b<?e'n ^ 

on three C^lps, and had been exposed to only three work areas. ^ - 

* *'* ' ' , 

Because of l^ck ^f information, resources ai\d- overall c6ordlha t ion\ 

there were no provision's for fdllowup study and dlscu^lon in the classroom.* 

A teacijer whose class "had visited a welding area ^at the • vocat ional-teirhnical 

.srhool^^ for example^ would ret'ufn to the classro-om to find there^as nothing. 



to help the class understand, how what it had s-een fits into the overfall scheme 
of jobs and life. ^ ^ / ' - 

Teachers had practically no input into the scheduling • of field 

■s 

trips or the specific area to be visited at^the vocational-technical * school . ' 

Visits only to the vocational-technical school created a 
dependence on the school, became a serious bother to feachers and students 
at the school, aod gave visiting students a misleading view of the world of 
^work. , < " 

Massive, wholesale visl^|, to different areas at the vocational- 
technical school not only proved to be of little or no benefit to visiting . 
students, but they actually proVed to be detrimental in some cases because * - 
they confused the students. Although individual students did not make 
very many visits themselves^, t>hey were constantly hearing from their friends 
about trips they had made. 

Under the original career education' plan, two teachers at each 
grade level in Central Cambria and Holy Name elementary schools participated 
in the career education activities — or", as it were, in the field trips, their 
classes represented about 40 percent of the total elementary enrollment. 

The field trip approach was selected because it would expose 
teacher^ to what was actually going on in the world of work and thus would 
better prepare tlYem for the preparation and presentation of curriculums. 

Hc>wever, it soon became obvious that the field trip^ were at 
best a waste of time and at worst a source of great confusion to students, and 
perhaps even to teachers. During an on-site visit with .career education staff, 
ElSI evaluatoTflS suggested a moratorium on £ield trips during which the staff 
could expose themselves to other career education programs and apply their 
observations to re-directing their own program. * • 

\ 



This was done. After visitL. to the career educat.ion project in 
Syracuse, N,Y. , and to others nearer to the Ebensburg area, the elementary 
coordlnato^r prepared specific objectives and curriculum packets to support 
those objectives for elementa'ry teachers. The objectives related to family, 
school and community jobs, with grades f out;, and five directed toward awareness 
of job clusters. 

After a period of travel, review and preparation of classrootn 
resource material, activities were resumed near the end of March, with these 
jnajor alterations: 

- ^ — The^rograln was opened to all interested elementary teachers, 
resulting eventually in t^he participation of Approximately 
90 percent -of the teachers. | 

I - 

— A limit was placed on field trips to the vocational-technical 
scKool, and arrangements and selection of areas to be visited 

/ 

were Ifeft to individual teachers. This change res^ulted in 
trips that were ^ more relevent to areas being studied by claases. 
— 'Trips to other work areas in the community were encouraged — 
in order t6 give students a broader view of the world of work. 
Teachers also were encouraged to bring in representatives of 
business and industry for classlroom speeches and demonstrations. 
In assessing the first year of the career education project, ESI 
has these observat ionB.: 

1. Although much time w^as wasted during the merry-go-round 
period of blind and massive field trips, both staff and teachers benefited 
to some degree by learning that this approach was hot the appropriate one; 
in other words, they learned better how *to" implement the program by learning 
how not to implement, it. _ 
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2. The value of having career resource materials readily available 
to teachers was discovered, and steps were taken to stock career resource 
centers and bring them rapidly into operation. 

3. With initial problems solved and misunderstandings settled/, 
cooperation from teachers, parents and representatives of bysinefes and industry 
has bedn excellent. 
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CHAPTER IV 

'i 

I 

Junior High and Middle Schjool Students 

This segment of the project actjually followed two distinct patterns 
with one pattern Involving students in grajes 678 the other pattern 

designed for ninth, graders. I 

I 

In the early months, students jln grades 6-8 went through 
field trip experiences very similar to those of elemen^^jjj^^ildren , as 
described in Chapter III. For clarity,, this report will refer to these* 

activities as middle school. The two miqdle school coordinates were respoh- 

j 

stble for all scheduling and coordinatio|i of field trips to APAVTS. 

No pre or post activities we|re planned for classrooms in relation- 

I 

ship to the field trip schedule and no c^lassroom tie existed. During .the 
first three mbnths of the 1973-7A schoo|L year, 21 class trips were made by 
410 middle school students. 

This approach was abandoned after all available evidence indicated 
this was not a practical way to implement career education concepts. Prograhi 
emphasis has changed to Career Resourde Centers where the two coordinators 
can work with small groups of student$ and faculty members. 

Teiichers are being encouraged to develop specific units and tie 
only anticipated field trips directly to classroom work. 

The Career Resource Centers actually opened in May, providing about 
two weeks operation For the 1973-7A school year. 

The ninth grade effort centered around an apprenticeship program 
where ninth grade students actually spent one week at APAVTS in a course area 
selected by them. They received hands on experience in their areas of special 
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Interest and were supervised and evaluated by teachers and Journeymen (older' 
students). 

This program served 151 students during the 1973*274 school year. 
Variable: General career awareness. 

Objective: 65 percent of Involved (treatment) 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th graders 
will score above the mean of the nonlnvolved (control) group 
indicating greater career awareness. 

This objective was measured with Factor 2 of the Career Maturity 

y * 

Inventory which was selected by project staff members. Some contamination 
occurred, although the evaluation design called for control and treatment 
groups. 

Results of data analysis are; displayed In Table 3. In only two 
Instances did treatment gr^up Students, either public or private, exceed the 
mean established hy control students. In comparing treatment ami control 
means vlth national means, students scored 'well above national means. The 
one exception Is eighth grade students In private schools. It should be noted 
on Chart III that sample sizes are small, j 

Ajlthough national means were met and excee^6d, no evidence 
found that students participating In career education activities po88e$8ed 

more knowledge concerning occupational Information than" non-part Ic Ipa^lng 

/ 

Students. / 

■ . / . 

ESI does not believe this objective was accomplished. / 

- ■ ' ■ • ./ 

Variable: Stu(^ent self-understanding. - ' ' 

Objective: Involved 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th grade students will exhibit more 
pc^sitive attltudinnl perceptions than students in non-treatment 
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Table 3 



Analysis of Data Results (Means ) 
On Factor 2 
Career Maturity Inventory 



— ty- 

Public Schools 



6th Grade 
C* 



7th Grade 



8th Grade 
T* C* 



Private^ Schools 



li.-^ 11.0 



11.9 12.0 



12.7 12.1 



12.4 13.1 



13.6 U.7 



11.8 13.6 



National 



8.94 XX 



10.23 x>f 



11.59 XX 



Treatment (selected on basis of students who visited three or more course areas) 

Control (selected on basis of students who visited two or less course areas |jpri^ 
or no course areas [[public schools])). 
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Table 3 



- Analysis of Data Results (Means ) 
On Factor 2 . 
Career Maturity Inventory 



6th Grade 
T* C* 



7th Grade 
T* 



8th Grade 
T* C* 



9th Grade 
T* C* 





11.6 11.0 


12.7 12.1 


°.13.6 14.7 


M.b 14.6 


1 


11.9 12.0 


12.4 13.1 ' ~ 
. » • 


11.8 13.6 


14.2 14.5 




"8,94 XX 


10.23 XX 

/ 


11.59 .XX 


11.35 XX 



selected on basis of students who visited three or more ilourse areas)^ 

ilected on basis of students who visited two or less course areas |^prlvate schools^ 
e areas [[public schools]). 
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CHART III 



cm P a_r c_D 
Administered 4/16-4/19/76 



7. % y, 

PARTICIPANTS NONPARTICIPANTS PARTICIPANTS 
^'^^ . LExperlmental) (Control) (Experimental) 



r 



9 ^ 



10 



11 



12 : 



Total 



13 ' 



15 



12 



11 



11 



10 



80 



I 1 



13 



13 



l-0-\ 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



276 



13 



78 



10 



10 



41 



% 

NONPARTICIPANTS 
' (Contro l) 



10 



11 



10 



17 



15 



10 



/ 
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(control) groups—indicating careef education activities and 
student maturation. Sixty-five percent of involved students 



will score above vthe mean for ngninvolved students. 

Measurement of this objective W'as also drawn from the Career 
Maturity Inventory, utilizing Factors 1, /and the Attitude Scale.. Factor 1 
measures self-appraisal and Factor 3 mea^res goal selection. The Attitude 
Scale deals with attitudes towards work/ and responsibility. Results of 
testing of treatment and control^groupi from public and private schools are 
displayed in Table 4, / 

In only one segment .(siph grade) of Factor 1 did treatment 
group mean exceed that of the conttpl group. In reviewing data on Factor 3, 
only one instance of a higher mean among treatment students is noted. On the 
att itudesscale, one mean score was greater and one was equal to that of the 
Control group. 

Results in comparison to national means were spotty and no 
definitive pattern emerges. Small sample sizes (displayed in Chart III) 
may .icrount for this. However, ESI has not worked with the Career Maturity 
Inventory before and would be hesitant to make assumptions concerning data 
results. * • ^ ^ ' " 

, ' * It is obvious that this objective has not been- achieved . 

Variable: Decision-making process of students. 

Objective: 96 p^^rcent ^f 9th graders participating in apprenticeship programs 
will exhibit- positive feelings toward experiences and information 
gained . 

Measurement (^f this objective was drawn by using the Student 
Apprenticeship checklist which was developed by project staff members. This 
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Tailzie 4 



An al^ysls of Data Results (Mfeary^ ) 
On 'Factors 1, 3 & Attitude Scale 
Career Maturity Inventory 



Factor 1 
Public 

Private 

Nat lonal 



Factor 3 
Public 

Pr ivate 

National 



Attitude Scale 
Public 

Private 

Nat lonal 



* - See Table 3 



'6th Gjrade 



9.6 
8.34 



10. 1 
8.3 
9.32 



2 7. .,6 
30.7 
28. 12 



8.8 
11.7 

XX 



10.5 
IKl 

XX 

t 

30.7 
33.4 

XX 



7th Grade 
T* C* 



9.9 
9.9 
10.36 



la. 1 

10. ,5 

XX 



10.4 
10.4 
10.51. 



9.8 

11.2 

XX 



fit 

29.6 33.2V 
29.9 34.0 
29.21 XX 



8th Grade 
T* C* 



10.7 
9.6 
10.97 



ip'.s 

10.8 
10.59 



31.8 
33. 1 
32.84 



12.1 
11.3 

XX 



* 

11.5 

11.1 

XX 



31.8 
35.6 

XX 
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Ta'ble U 



L ' 1 ' 

Analysis of Data Results (Means) * ^ 
On Factors 1, 3 & Attitude Scale . ' 

Career Maturity Inventory / 

■\ ' / ■ • , 

6th Grade , . ' • 7th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 


9.6' 8.8 
9. A 11.7 
8.3A ^ XX 


'9.9 ' 10.1 

0 

9.9 10.5 
10.36 .XX 


* P 

■ ' 10.7 12.1 
• 9.6 11.3 
10.97 XX 


9.7 11.9 
1 f. 8 11 .*8 
1 1 . 09- XX 


10. 1 10.5 
8.3- Ll.l 
9.32 XJC 


10.^ 9.8 
10.4 11.2 
10.51 XX. 


10.8 11.5 
10.8 11.1 
10.59 XX 


^ 

10.5 12.0 
9.8 ' 11.8 
10.13 , XX 


. 27.6 ,30.7 
/30.7 33.4, 
28.12 XX 


29.6 33.2 
29.9 34.0 
29.21 XX 


31.8 31.8 
33.1 35.6 
32.84 XX 1 


34.3 35.6 

35.4 31.3 
34.29 XX 
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checklist offered a five point scale response opportunity (1 ° strongly dis- 

y » 

agree, 5 = strongly agree) for students to answer eight statements concerning 
their experiences in the apprenticeship proaramT Statements involve^^^ interest , 
Job skills; career plans, understanding a^ilityand decision making. 

D^ta necessary for computing pverall percentage of favorable 
•responses were not made available to ESI. However, project staff dicf scqre 
all response and compute the average, whicl) was 4.2. This indicates that the 
ov^rvhelming majority of students did feel positively toward their experiences 
and information. This objective was achieved. 

0 

^ Although two of t>iree objectives were not met, ESI believes the - 
middle school program vill gain fropi mistakes of the 1973-7A school year. The 
apprenticeship progr^am for ninth graders is probably the tnost innovative, 
well-conceived and well-administered part of the entire project and should ^ 
be continued and expanded. 




CHAPTER V 
High School Stud ents 



\. 'Programs for high school grade levels were designed to produce- 
new ideas that wou^ld result in projects involving students in actual experieijces , 
The projects ideally would become ongoing ones and would result in "spinoff'! that 
would develop into r;,eiated but separate projects, 

Thei discussion of the first year of'the career Education project 
at this level, therij^Jiecomes primarily a discussion of :andividual 'pro j ects 
and J:;h'^^^. results , The projects to bfe discussed are listed in 'their order of 
importance, success or inte^stj^ based on the judgment 6f'the evaluation 



intervii^wer . 



1. Sciflp.ture project, — Several projects involving various 



aspects of^^art were developfed on the theory that art courses, art appr^^i^ion , 
, courses and art-related courses touch more high school students than'^do otlier 
typ^s of courses,* " \ ^ * ^ ' . _ ^ . . * - 

The largest of ' these. projects_>nvolved the design, construction 
and mounting- of a giant sculpture in the foyer of the C entral^*{5ambria high \ 
schopl. In the beginning, students were encouraged '.to submit designs for a 
sculpture that would illustrate the "theme, or role of the' Central Cambria 

o ^ 

school, ' " . V ' * » 

Some students submitted drawings, -btl;iers submitted drawings 

• supported by paper and plastic miniature models, A professional artist, who 
is a. sculptor and a university professor,, was hired to oversee_the^ pro j ect , 

• and 'teachers- and^ administrators were recruited to hfelp in=;. t;he processing of 
designs and in the selection of the most appropriate one, ' 
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Once a design had been chosen, art s,tuden^8 and drafxihg and .desigh 
studen^s^rom the APAVTS were enlisted to make sketches and mechanical 'drawings 
of the design and to perform all-^ other -tasks.-necess^ry in. planning the actual 
creation .of the metal scuXpture. ' - ' 

~'I'^^^^'~*i^-Ql_b^^ and industry was enlisted.J^i^^^opa^ion of 

materials n^^ssary for the sculpture atiJ iirt-ran^^t^t^^ materials. 
>tudfents themselves, under .the supervisi9n 'o^ teacTiers and"th;a,^prof essiona 
consui^ant, theiir^create>N..^h^ sculpture and^^iiib^n^ it in the foyer of 

the school^.x, 

' fn^^dition^ draf tingXand design and art students, other students 



also participated-'in 'the d^iJit^tiorl of the statue, which w^s^itne^sed^y all 
of ►the students^.-^^'or^instancei modern danc^ students created a special datice 
for th^ded'i'cation, and speech students presided over the "ceremony . 

Approximptely 250 students ^were actually involved in active-^les 



in the project, which, continued for several, weieks , an4-ina!iy' more 



strong $ense of involvement through observation. ^^""^^ 

"""^^^Militia Day.^ — One of the more\xciting anS^ potentially far-.' 
reaching projects was a^Militia Day held at APAVTS in Apri^l'^74. ^Represen- 
^tatives of aVea Array Reserve, and National Guard units- spetij: a day acquainting . 
area students with military equipment and, job descriptions as the first st^p 
in what will— pet^hap5_J)ecome an ongoing program. 

general terras, the purpose of 'the program Is to show students 
how civilian' jcib skrlls, as spelled out in the Dictionary of Occupational ' 
Titles .(DOT) of the U.S. Department of Labor, relate to military job skills^ 
as spelled out in Military Occupational Speciality (MOS) codes of the military. 

/ 
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There are several potential benefits of 6uch a project: 
— Students still in school could begin to prepare for military 
jobs, which could lessen the time and effort required of the 

^ ' * military to prepare servicemen to fill jobsj 

\ '■ ' ' 

\^^---Studeiits could return from active duty to military reserve 

I 

units, * thereby creating a supplemental incojne to their civilian 

salaries. . ' , , . 

— Military officials participating in the project could investi- 

gate the opportunities of altering certain military training 

programs so t\iat they produce workers with skills even more 

t 

adaptable to civilian job requirements. 

The Militia Day project received careful review and evaluation 
from representatives of the schools involved and from representatives of the 
military reserve units and associations involved. * 

3, Poster Contest. — A career education poster contest was 
initiated as a project both^ for students involved, in art courses and for 
other interested students. This project, which „also extended for several 
weeks, not^only resulted. in such "spinoff" as high school ^tudents inviting 
elementary students into the Gohtest, and teaching them such sophisticated 
techniques of art as silk -.stxeening, but also developed into ^ summer project 
involving students of all levels* working in various projects financed by 
federal money from sources x)ther than the career education project. 

* .4* Union Project:. — Four area unions were invited to participat 

In some area of the career education project. 

From the four invitdtions, one response was received'. A local 
plumbers and pipefitters union indicated a willingness to participate. After 
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much consuKation and^ planning, the result was a trip for six students (one 
from each of the schools that ^nds students to APAVTS) to the Pittsburgh 
area. The'^students not only visited some industries, they spent an evening 
in a labor union instruction class. Students hot only received exposure to 
opportunities 6f a ca-reer in organized labor, but also received "field trip" 
type benefits from the trip. 

This project resxilted in a very tangible "spinoff": the plumbers 
and pipefitters union donated $1,000.00 to APAVTS for career resource 
'materials related to organized labor. 

5. Minicourse. — Several students participated in a minicourse 
related to environmertlal science. Working as small teams, the students used 
laboratory facilities at APAVTS to conduct research and experiments in various 
projects. Students vrrote reports at the completion of the minicourse, and 
supervisors completed checklists of skills developed by the students. 

* This project, as did several others, involved efforts and funds 
from career education project people and from other area sources. 

6. Other. ' — A few other students became involved in various 
work study and cooperative education projects involving part-time work in 
business and some exchange of s^tudent workers .between participating schools. 
These projects involved students in business-clerical oriented studies, such 
as data processing and keypunch.' Some students also received special training 
to prepare them for summer jobs as cash register operators in grocery stores. 

In assessing results o^ the first year of the career eduratiion 
project at the high school level, ESI has these observations: 

--Cooperation and interest o-f the various elements of the 
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^ community were high» and should increase as the project /continues 
and gathers more momentum. 

— Students benefited from this approach because, they actually 
became involved in real projects. 

Variable: General career awareness experience and attitude. 

Objective: 65 percent of those senior high school students involved in special 
career-related learning experiences with score above^ mean on 
noninvolved students, . . 

All factors of the Career Maturity Inventory/ Including the attitude 
scale, were selected for measurement of this objective • Results bf data analysi 
in termsN^^f mean scores are displayed in Table 5, It should be noted that no 
, treatment groups were tested in private schools, 

V -d • ■ 

In 10th grade, treatment students did not score as well as control 

students, although they did reach "or exceed the national mean, , ^ 

Treatment students in 11th grade exceeded "^the mean of control 
' - ' . i 

students on four of five factors, as well as the attitude scale. This group 

n 

also exceeded national norms. 

Treatment students in 12th grade exceeded the mean of control 
students on three factors. On the attitude scale and two factors, the 
treatment group did not score to national or control mean. 

Sample sizes were small and criteria for treatment and control 
definition were not distinct, • 

However, ESI feels these results indicate this deject Ive was not 

^achieved. 
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•Table 5 



J inalysls of Data Results (Means ) 



A:.1 Factors for 10th - .12th Grades 



Cf^reer Maturity Inventoty 



GrMe* 10 



Grade 11 
T* C* 



Grade 12 
T* C* 



Factor 1 
Public 

Prlvat'e 

National 



Factor 2 
Public* 

Friyate 

National 



1^. 1 

XX 

12. 



1A.5 



XX 



12.23 



13.9 
13.6 

XX 



16.4 
16. A 

XX 



13.9 



XX 



13.63 



12.7 
15.3 

XX 



17.7 

XX 

13. 79 



15.1 
17.1 . 

XX • 



11.6 
13.5 
lA. 15 



17.3 
1-8 . 2 
1.A.A3 



13; A 
16.3 

XX " 



17. a 

19. 1 

XX 



Factor 3 
Public 

Private ' 

Natiojl'al 



11^0 



XX 



11.12 



12.8 
12.6 

XX 



13.3 

XX 

12 . 7A 



12. A, 
15-n 

XX 



1A.4 
16.3 
12.90 



13.8 
15. A 



XX 

( - 



Factor 4 
Public 

Private 

• National / 



9.8 



XX 



9.86 



13.9 
1A.2 

XX 



13.2 



XX 



11.08 



13.1 



16.1 



XX' 



lA.A 
16.9 



13.3 
17. A 



Factor 5 
Public 

Private 

Nat iopal 



8. 1 



XX 



7. 5A 



9.5 
10.9 

XX 



10.8 



XX 



8.96 



11. A 
13.5 

XX 



10.9 
1A.8 
9.50 



12.7 
13.9 

XX 



V 



Table 5 (Continued) 



Grade 10 
T* \ C* 



Grade 11 
T* C* 



iGraWe 12 

r* 1 c* 





Attitude Scale 
Public 


33.2 \ 


. 35.7 


37.1 


36.7 


\ 33.8 \ 38,1 




Private 


XX 


\ 35,2 


XX 


37.9 


&0.5 \ 42.4 




National 


35.31 


\ XX 


36.02 


XX 


37I23 ^ XX 

— \ < 

















* T = Treatment (Select from those students who participated In varto|is spall 

projects sponsored by project) 

* C = Control (Select from tl^ose students with no partlclpatloft In carl^eo education 

activities) . 
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able/ Information 'and experience for self-understanding and decision 
making in terms of careers- 
Objective: Students in grades nine through 12 participating in special career* 
related -learning experiences will indicate greater diversity of 
source of information than those .not participating. 
Factors ^ and 5, relating to .planning and 'problem solving, of 
the Career Maturity Inventory were selected*-as one measurement device for 
this objective. Referring'to Tables 5 and 6, it is apparent that only in , 
isolated* instances did treatment students exceed th'e mean established by 

\ . ■ ■ 

control students. \ " . ^ 
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Table 6 

Analysis of Data Results (Means ) 
Factors ^ and 5 for 9th Grades 
Career" Maturity Inventory 



9th Grade 
T* C* 



• 

Factor 4 
Public 


10.1 9.9 


^^ivate 


10.8 10.3 


National 


8.^6 XX , 


Factor 5 - 
Public 


7.5 9.2 


> 

.^'rivate 


10.0 10.3 


National 


7.16 XX ^ 



The second measureny^nt technique selected was the Career Decision 
Questionnaire designed by the project staff. This instrument displayed lik 
statements concerning information sources and utilization to which students 
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responded. Results are displayed in Table 7. Although the evaluation design 
calls for use of total scores, EST was provided data concerningTieans by 
jgrade levels. 

^ ^ In reviewing the data, it should be noted that a perfect response 

pattern to the instrument would provide a score of 65. It is interesting to 
note that higher mean scores are registered by treatment group ninth graders 
than any other group. Ninth and L2th grade treatment groups scored slightly 
higher means than control groups, but the other two treatment groups fell 
below the control mean. Overall means display no difference in the groups. 

B^sed on these measurements, ESI does not feel this objective was 
achieved. ^ » ' 



Table 7 

Data Results (Means ) 
Career Decision Questionnaire 



Treatment 



Control 



Grade 


n 






n 






T 

9th • 


16 


38. 


25 


12 


_^6^ 




10th 


11 


36 


27 


23 


37.91 


f 


11th 


10 


3A 


90 


28— _ll.50 




12th 


14 


36 


29 


19 


33. 7A 




1 Overall 


51 


36 


63 


82 


36.62 







r 

ft 



^ ^^^^^^^ CilABTER VI... 

. Faculties and Community 

, — ^ — ---^ / ■ 

Due to' specTf icaTl^^sjO^f'*^^ design, this chapter will 

be presented with three subsectiQ^ to deal with elemer^ary teachers, middle 
an<| high school teachera And the community. 



A. Elementary Teachers - * 

Variable: . Level of teacher awareness of carreer education program. 

Objectives: 85 percent of teachers informed. ^bout experiences and material's 
for Career Education. 85 percent of teachers understand basic 
Career Education goals. 85 percent of teachers able to descrjibe 
student objectives* 85 percent of teaichers able to give example 
y\ relating student objectives to aunit study for their classroom. 

V 

Measurement of the first i two objectives was drawn from the ESI 
Teacher Form which was administered pre and post in connection with a w^kshop 
held August, 1973, and administered again in May, 197A. 

Results are displayed in Table 8. It>^i11 be noticed, that no 
sep<iration by grade grouping is displayed. Data, on pre-post worlcshop results, 
wtiiih were tabulated by ESI, are available. However, data gathered, tabulated 
diid nuiplpulated b^ the project staff are not usable for necessary compari*?on8 
I V ^',raiie ^'.r^^up ^ ^K^^^ required by the evaluation design. The extent of 
s t a 1 1 L i oa 1 analysis performed oa this data' has made some of the needed 
information dinlcult to perceive. Table 8 displays overall mean scores foi;*'^ 
l/orkbhop ^ar t i clpaiit s (pre-post) and ^overall mean scores for 108 faculty 
nuMMbet'^, obtained at an undeterniined time. 
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Table 8 \ 

, Mean Responses of Elementary Teacners 
^ " Information Form 



'O 
4> 



(^ue^t ion^ 



Desired 
Response 



Pre-Work$hbp 
Mean 



Post-Workst 
Mean 



A. Career education if^ an essential 
part of educatigtrf and evei'y child 
should receive such education. 


1 


1.35 


1 .16 


■ ' , t- - 

B. Elementary scfhool pupils less likely 
to pursue professional careers should 
receive special career education, 
while other stu3^nts should continue 
in current educational processes. 


5 


2.82 


3.77 


C. • Any career education is best treated 
in a unique subject area in elementary 
education such as math or social 
studies in order that the important 
concepts of career development and 
"world of work" receive special 
dt tent ion . 


5 


2. '62 ■ 


\ 

3.12 . 


0. Current education does not include 
sufficient emphasis on career 
development and the relationship 
between education and work. 


1 


• 

1.50 


1 .32 
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; Table 8 .. / .-^ 
* 

Mean Responses of Elementary Teachers 
Information Form 

■ - , f 

Overall 

Desired. Pr*e-Workshop \^ Post-Workshop Mean 

Response Mean , Mean ^ ('108 Teachers) 


n ih an essential 
5n and every child 
such edxication. 


1 


•> 

, ' 1*35 . 


1 .16 


1^84 


ril niin"l1«5« Ipqq IIIcpIv 

ssional careers should 

career education, 
dents should continue 
at ional processes . 


5 


2.82 


3.77 


'3.13. 


ation is best Lir^ated 
ject area iax?leiiTHTitary 
as math o2?^ocltal 
r that the important 
eej' deveJLopment and 
^e c eive^pr^c'ia 1 


5 


o 

2.62 


S3 

f 

. ^-^^ 


0 

2.98 


:)n does not include 
asis on career^ ^ 
; the ' relat ionshllp 
on and work. 


1 


1.50 ^ 


1.32 


•> • 

2,23 


r • * 
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, ' Talkie 8 (continued) 

Desired Pre-Workshop 
Question ' Response Mean 


E. The basic functitui of elementary 

e4tfcat ion tc» prepare students 

foi; college-or i.fn t ed junior and 

senior hi^h scKo(?l educat ion . 


5 


-"-sr. 

3. '^^ 




F. Most teachers currently have the 
experience, informat ion techniques 
and resoui^ces to hefp students 
understand the relationship between 
a(>ademic exper iences ^ and occupational 
Success. 


5 






G/"N^tudents currently are able to 

tijnderstand the relationships between 
s?kills developed in elementary 
grades and the later pursuit of* 
r careers. No curriculum changes are 
needed . 


a 

5 






H. While professional careers requiring 
^ 'college ed^ycation are desirable 

for those students with sufficient 
\ interest and ability, many students 
'.\ will not pursue a professional 

c'areer and need* information and skills 
necessary for pursuing other careers. 


1 1 

A , 1 


1 .58 ' 





n of elementary 
repare students 
ted iunior and • 
L edura t ion . „ . . , 

rently have the 
ma t ion techpiques 
help students 
lationship between 
ces and occupational 



y are able to - — 
la t Tons hips between 
in elementary 
ter pursuit of 
iculum changes are 




Table 8 (continued) 



Des ired 
Re sponse 



Pre-Workshop 
Me.in 



Pos t-Workshop 
Mean 



Overal 1 
Mean 




I careers requiring 

are desirable 
5 with suf f icient 
Ity, many students 

professiona 1 
^formation and skills 
suing other careers 
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Table g (continued) . 



Quest ion 



Elementary education is basically ' 
a time for individual pupil skill 
development and self-awareness. 
Therefore, information about 
occupations and related ^skills are 
best taught in junior and senior 
hieh school. ' ^ 



Desired 
Response 



Pre-Workshop 
Mean 




/ 



123 





I ) ^ ^ t 










h * ■ 


■ Table 8 (cont'iaued) ^ 

1 














■ « Qveral 1 




Des3^red 
Response 


Pfe-Workshop 
Mean 


. Post— Workshop 
Mean 


Mean * 
(108 Teachers) 


t ion is bssicslly 








• 


idual pupil ^kill 






* 




^ ^ A. 1. d ^Ar CX 1. ^ L 1 ^ 4j9 ^ 9 




* 




* 


rtld L i. W 1 1 Cl W ^ U 1- 










related skrills are 




■ 

■ 






Unior and senior 




3.21 


3.59 


-2.58 












\ ■ 








L. "V ' ' 


















• 


23 

* 
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Although post workshop scores generally showed desired -gains, 
regression occurred^. in every instance of tjie last testing effort. It is 
. impossible with data furnished to reach conclusions concerning the first 
two objectives. 

The last two objectives for elementary teachers can be 
measured. Results of administering two questions concerning career education 
objectives are displayed in Table 9. Data show these objectives wer.e not ' 
achieved. 

Variable: Level of acceptance of perceived, importance of Career Education 
program. 

Objectives: 35 percent of teachers giving an "important" or "very important" 
rating to the basic Career Education goals. Obtain measurements 
of teachers' feelings about project progress and related acti- 
^ vities. ^ 
, The first and second objective wa,s to have been measured with 
the ESI Information Form. No conclusions can be drawn, as previously 
explained in this chapter. Also used as measurement of the second objective 
was the Career Activity Checklist developed by the project staff. Results 
of this show that teachers have been consulted concerning project activities 
and that program revisions are occurring in line with these suggestions. This 
raeasOrement device indicates that the second objective is being achieved. 

Variable: Teacher perceptions about student improvements via Career Education. 

Objective: 80 percent of teachers indicate that their students can significantly 
increase: a, their motivation in school; b. their achievement 
in school as a result of the Career Education program. 
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Table. 9 



Summary of ^Results 
ESI-2A8-Q1A -Career Education Information ^orm 
Listing of Career Education Objectives 



Workshop 



Non-Workshop 



Total 



Otip c? t" i nn 1 

V/ SmX SL. O fc. -L 11 


N 




% 


, N 


% 


N 




% 


Public 


7/13 


53. 


B7. 


0/8 


0.0% 


7/21 


33. 


3% 


Pr ivater 


5/5 


100. 


07. 


4/4 


100.0% 


,9/9 ' 


100. 


0% 


Total 


12/18 


66. 


7% 


4/12 


33.3% 


16/30 


53. 


3% 


i. 

(Question 2 


Workshop 
N ■ ^ 


% 


Norf- Workshop 
N % 


Total 

•N 


% 


PutliG^. 


^/13 


46 


2% 


0/8 


0.0% 


6/21 


28. 


4% 


Private 


5/5 


100 


0% 


• 4/4 


100.0% 


9/9 


■ 10.0. 


0% 


Total 


11/18 


* 

61 


. 1% 


4/12 


33.3% 


15/30 


50. 


0% 



// teachers listing objectives satisfactorily 
N = ° total // respondents 



^ Two- questions concerning student motivation and achievement 
as related to career education were added to the ESI Information Form beforj^ 
it was administered in May, 1974. Although a great number of computer pr;Lnt- 
outs related to this one form were forwarided to ESI, our data analysts have 
not been able to extract data which reflect on this objective. ^ 

Variahle: Level. of teacher satisfaction with their own work. 

Ohjective: Teacher satisfaction ifjilh their own work will significantly increase 
during the school 'year. ' * . ' • 

Two items of the Purdue Teafcher Oplnionnaire were sele'cted for 

pre and post test measurement. Pre-te'sts were administered in August, 1973, 
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and post-tests were administered in May, 1974. ^ 

Results are displayed in Table 10. Item 2 shows a slight 'regression 
in areas concerjiiug "satisfaction with teaching/* Item 6 shows gains in areas 
concerning ^'curriculum issues." 

/ The objective A.ills for significant increase. ESI does nX>t feel 
significan-t increase ha- occurred or that this objective has been achieved. 

Table 10 

An alysis of Items 2 & 6 ^ 
Purdue Tv ^icher Opinionnaire . *^ 

' ' IteiF 2 



' PRE . POST DIFFERENCE 





^-^^tiriK %tile 


Median 
Rating 


%tile 


Median 
Rating 


%tile 


Overall 

Elementary 

Teachers 


3.64 1-35 -V, 
1 ^ 


3.61 


27 


-.03 


-08 




Item 


! — 

6. 










PRE 


POST 




DIFFERENCE 




Median 

Rating %tile 


Median 
Rating 


%tlle 


Median 
Rating 


%tile 


Overall ^ 
El omoiuary 
Teac:hers i 


2.8^ 29 


3.05 




+ .16 


+ 17 


B. Middle Scho 


I)] and Hi^h School Teachers ~ 








Va { i .il> 1 1' : [.e 


ve I of t t\ncluM* aware 


ness o f the 


♦ 

Career 


Education 


prpgram. 



''^b jcc r i\ t»s : pt rccnt .^f tcirliers informed about experiences and materials 
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for; Career Education. 35 percent of teachers 'understanding basic 
Career Education goal's. 

For measurement, the ESI Information Form was used. Results are 
displayed in Table. 8. • . . 

As previously stated, no conclusions can be dravm. , 

Variable; Le^vel of acceptance of perceived importance of Career Education 
program. 

Objective: 35 percent of Leachers giving an "important" or "very important" 
rating** to the basic Career Education goals. Obt'a^tameasurements 
of teachers' feelings about project progress and relateaSft4;t i- 
vities. 

These objectives were to be measured by ESI Information Form. 
Also to be used was the Career Activity Checklist. Teachers have responded 
to this checklist, indicating their perceptions and concerns. This portion 
of the objective has. been accomplished, ^ ' ' . 

Variable: Level of teacher satisfaction with their own work. 
Objective: Teacher satisfaction with their own work will significantly 
increase during school vear. 

Two items of the Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire were tised for pre 
and post measurements, with the s^rae schedule as that detailed for elementary 
teachers. 

Results are displaved in Tabl^ 11. As with elementary teachers, 
results jre cont rad if toty , and ESI dot>s aot believe this objective has been 
achieved.- • • 
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Tableau 

Analysis oF Items 2 & 6 
Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire 



Item 2 







PRE- 


POST 


DIFFRRF.NrF. 


• 


Median 
Rating 


%^t:ile 


Median 
0 Rating 


7otile 


Median 
> RatiitR 


Ztile 


V V«<^ L CI X X 

Middle 
School 


3.62 


62 


3. 52 


34 


-.10 


-28 


V/ V C L d J. J. 

High 
School 


\ 

3.49 


27 


3.33 


1 1 


\ -.16 - 


-16 






Item 6 










PRE 


POST 




DIFFERENCE 




Median 
Rating 


Xtile 


Median 
Rating 


^tile 


Median 
Rating 


%tile 


Overall* 
Middle 
School ' 


2.75 


38 


2.89 


49 


+.14 


+11 


Overal 1 

High 

School 


2.83 


41 


2.85 


44 


+.02 


+03 




1 



C. Parents and Community - 



Variable: 
Ob jective: 



Level of parental involvement in Career Education program. 
At least 35 percent of parents of elementary students vrLll 
participate in- the Career Education program by at least one 
of the following: (a) classroom presentation about job; ' 
(b) assisting with field trip; (c) classroom visit; (d) other 
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Teachers* project report forms showed that total parents 
involved at the elementary level represented 27.8 percent. This objective 
was not achieved. 

Variaijle: ' Parental awareness of Career Education concepts. 

Objective: More than 35 percent of randomly selected parents of school 

age children display positive attitudes toward Career Educatidn 
Variable: Business, community awareness of Career Education concepts. 
Objective: More than 35 percent of businessmen will display positive 

attitudes toward Career Education. 

These objectives are essentially the same and were measured 
with the ESI Information Form. Results are displayed *in Table 12. 

On seven of the nine questions, parents and businessmen 
exhibited good attitudes toward "concepts of career education. These 
objectives have been achieved. 

* 



r 




Table 1? 



Mean Responses of Parents and Businessmen 
InformatloTi Form 



Ques^t ion * . ^ 

A, Career <,-ducation is an essential part of 

education and every child should receive ^uch 
education. 



B, Elementary school pupils less likely to pursue, 
professional careers should receive special ' 
career education, while other students should 
cuntinue in current ' educational processes. 



Any career education Is best treated In a unique 
subject area in elementary education such as 
math or social studies in order that the Impor- 
tant concept^ of career development and "world 
of work" receive special attention. 



D. Current education does^^ not Include sufficient 

emphasis on career development and the relatlon- 
shl^ between education and work. 



The basic function of, elementary education Is to 
prepare students for college-oriented junior and 
senior high school education. 



Most teachers currently have the experience. 
Information techniques and resources to help 
students understand the relationship between 
academic experie n ces and, occupational success. 



Desired 
Response 



Parental 
Mean 



1.38 



3.45 



3.70 



1.94 



3.30 



2.53 
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Table 12 



9 



Mean Responses of Parents and Businessmen 
Information Form 





Desired 
Response 


TaVental 
Mean ^ 


Businessmen^ s 
ftean 


Is an essential part of 
ery child "should receive such 


1 


1 . 38 


* 

1 . 76 


I pupils less likely .to pursue 
Bers should xecelve special 
, while other students should 
snt educational processes. 


5 


3.45 


3.90 


tlon Is best treated In a unique 
elementary education sucb as 
tudies In order that the Impor-r <, 

career development and "world 

special attention. 


' 5 ^ 


■ 

9 

3.70 


3.94 


1 does not Include sufficient 
^r development and the relatlon- 
:atlon and work. 




f 

1.94 


• 

1 .40 


)n of elementary education Is to 
for college-oriented junior and 
)1 education. 


5 ■ > ' 


3.30 


3.67 


rrently have the experience, 
llques and resources to help 
ind the relationship between" 
ices and occupational success. 


5 


2.53 , 


2.50 
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Table 12 (continued ) 



Question 



Desired 
Response 



Students currently are able to understand the 
relationships between skills developed In elemen- 
tary grades and the later pursuit of careers. No 
curriculum changes are needed. 




H. 



While professional careers requiring college 
education- are desirable for those students with 
sufficient interest and ability, many 'students 
will not pursue a professional career and need 
Information and skills necessary fdj:, pursuing other 
careers . 




Elementary education is basically a time for 
individual pupij. skill development and self-aware- 
ness. Therefore, information about occupations 
and related skills are best taught in junior and 
senior hi^h school. 



i33 







1 
1 
1 




'Table 12 Ccontinued) 


1 




• * * 


Desired 
Response 


Parental 
Mean 


Businessmen's 


are able to understand the 
5en skills developed in elemen- v 
5 later pursuit of careers. No 

are needed . ' • 


5 


1 . 87 


1 .86 


careers requiring college 
rable for those students with 
: and ability, many students 
)rofessional career and need 
.lis necessary for pursuing oth€*r 

— ^ — . — — 


' 1 


1.17 


- • 

1.19 * 


m is basically a time for 
:ill development and self-aware- - 
nformation about occupations 
are best taught in junior and 


'' 7 n 

■■■ \ ■ 


3.85 


A 10 


» 




If 
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' * ' ' CHAPTER VII 

Coricl uslQns and Recommendations 

^ Problems occurred during the first year of the Career Education 
project at the Adinl^ral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School. However, 
many of these problems were .detected promptly and actions taken to strengthen 
and reinforce the overall ptoject. This viability is healtVy, and the '• 
outcome^ from the rtlstakes that were made during the first year should 
ensure better results for the second and third years. 

The ability of the project staff- to identify mistakes, pinpoint ' 
exact areas where problems were occurring, and react positively to these 
situations is to be commended. Extremely positive signs were evidenced 
during the last full month of the 1973 - 74" school year, when new approaches 
to Implementation of fhe career education project. were being utilized in 
elementary and middle schabl program components. ''These should be building 
blocks for activities of the second ^d third years. - ' ' 

E3I feels that the programs for elementary and middle schqol 
students need to involve. 'the " c^bmmunity moire in exposure to the various 
career fields. This will'expand students' expei?iences beyond those at^ , 
Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School. This is not .to Imply that 
field trips tp the vocational-technical school should be discontinued. 
However,. other field trips into various industries and businesses in the 
community are desirable. 

As evidenced by both observations and data, no field trips should 
occur without proper and well-planned clasq.ro(jm support activity. 

, : Better distribution should be^raade of staff personnel, and active 
proKT.tm participation by the project director should be increased. 
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Air overall curriculum scope and sequence, grades K - 12, should 
be established for all materials related to. the career education concept/ 
This would make planning on the part of teachers much more orderly and would 

ensure a conMnuous flow of Information, without; duplication to students. 

I 

If possible, the project staff should attempt to establish better methods 
for obtaining Informal feedback information from teachers and students over ' 

and above any necessary standardized %est or data gathering instruments, 

^> 

- Concerning testlrtg; ESl recommends that every" ef fort be made 
to keep testing requirements and paperwork at a minimum. Much more data 
was obtained from the first year of the. project than was necessary, and 
ESI suggests' that some thought be given to reducing the large amount of data 
being collected in deference to the work loads of the classroom teaqhers 
and the work load of the project- staff • 

• Although the original proposal for funding called ftor expansion 
to the remaining five ^chbol -districts in the second year, ESI suggests that 
the project staff and the administrators of Admiral Peary Area Vocational- 
Technical School give careful consideration to this plannecj expansion. This 
recommendation is made in light of certain inadequacies deticted during th'e 
first year of the project and the fact that; funding for the second year has 
been severely reduced. ESI feels that the only program which could be trans- 
ported to all school districts is the ninth grade apprenticeship program. - 
However, even this program would require a time committment by .the project staff 
In working with counselors and appropriate ' persotinel from the five participating 
schooj. district3. ESI feels that the second year of the project, Should be 
devoted to ;a refinement of resources and techniques identified and pilot-tested 
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in the last month of th^ 1973 - 74 schp61 year for elementary and middle 
school students. 



1 ** \ ■ 

The curriculum resource center for senior-high school students 

should be,6p4ned with t*ie beginning of -the 197A -'.75, school year. Hopefully. 

' • t ' 

this wlil give more coheslveness to the senior high program components. 
V •, ' ' ^ ■ . ' ■'. 

'In-service worksljops, organized by appropriate grade groupings, 

should be lid byprojefct coordinators and should contain "how to" information 
on t;echniques, methods, media, materials and strategies. These in-service 
workshops should be held as early in the, 197A - 75 school year as possible. 

_ 'These are the major recommendations offered by ESI evaluators, 
aCter taking into account alL fac-tors affecting the first year of the, career . 
education project. . * * * * ' ^ 

ESI evarluators have been aided in their Work by Dr. Bryan Fluck, - 
Director of Admiral Peary Area Vocational-Technical School; Dr'. Edward H. 
Lareau, Director of the Research Co^?Sinating Unit; Donna' Rupeirt, Jatk Jahoda, 

Mary Kantor,._.-Irene Van Tassel, and Dick Lommock, Research Coordinators for 

-„>»• ' t - ' , ' ' . 

the Career Education Project. We' would like to, express our appreciation to 

them for their professional assistance and their personal friendship during 
this year, > 

* ■ ■ * • * , 

Due td. the reduced funding for the second year'of the„ project, 
which occurred because of ^reduced funding throughout the 'state ^f Pennsylvania 
the amount of money to vbe expended for evaluation for the second year almost 
mandates the latilization of independent- third-p^rty evaluators located near 
the project site in Pennsylvania. For thi« reason, ESI will not serve as 
third-party evaluators for the. second year of the career education project. 
ESI regrets that -reduced funding has made this necessary. We would have 
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prefer^'ed to follow the project througKNthe second and third jjears, building 
on the' observations and data base obtained during the first year. However, 
we are certain the ""project^director will be able fo identify competent third- 
party evaluators who will carry forward with the design and scope of evaluation 
begun during ^he first year. . ^ ' * 
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. , CHAPTER -VI ' . . 

Conclusions , Implications and Recommendations 

• • ' r "v 

Process, Procedures , and Activities 

1. Elementary Component 

a. Conclusions 

i * . ' . 

•A "reality bound" program of Career Awar^n^ss ^ 
has been developed that provides to 'Elementary 
students and their teachers the -opportunities 
/ ; tp oblserve many of the actual, materials and 
equipment utilized in the world of work, 

♦ 

b. Discussion 

These opportunities can occur either in the 
form of field trips by the students to the 
AVTS, the comprehensive high school, or into the 
community in general, or in the form of visits 
to the classroom by resource persons from the 
community, including students or instructors 
from the AVTS or compr^ensive high school. 
In -support of these supplementary activities ^ 
to curriculum content, a cortiplete set of 
obj ectives^ procedures , guidelines ^ and 
instructij&ns for developing curriculum units 
in Career Education has been developed . and 
disseminated to classroom teachers. Career 
^ ' Resource Centers have been established, pri- 
marily for teacher use, in support of Career 
Awareness activities. 

Lines of communication^ and procedures have 
been identified and developed among the ele- 
mentary, middle and high schools, the AVTS, 
and the community ao th^t "field trip" type, 
activities can be continued with^.n the existing 
school organizational structure without the 
continuing' assistance of project personnel, 

^hrough a combinati^on of teacher workshops, 
in-service activities and project staff assis- 
tance, teachers were oriented to the Career ' 
^ Education concept and^seve.rai learning activity 

curriculum packets were developed locally for 
classroom use. 
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c • Recommendations 



. Curriculum development with a shift in 
emphasis to Career Education should be- 
systematically continued with small 
manageable groups of teachers in the 
form of workshops or released ^time meetings 

. The appropjriate resources should be pro- 
vided and/or made available to enhance the 
infusion of Career Education curriculum 
units into classroom instruction. These 
resources include CRC's and other learning 
stations within the school, as well as 
thgse available in or from the community, 

. Whenever out of classroom activities are 
utilized, they should be |?warranted by 
curriculum content, be j^j^ll planned, 
and include both preparatjLon and follow 
up activities. 

Middle School Component ^ - 

a. Conclusion 

A "reality ,bdxmd" program of Career Education 
has l^een developed that provides to middle 
school students and their teachers the oppor- 
tunities to: " 

. participate in an exploratory sense with 
actual "hands on" experiences, and 

. acquire sufficie^wt information and 

experience to c^hocTse a general direction 
for pursuing a cfficeer of their choice. 

b. Discussion 

These oppo«™ities.7:^.eve.al fo»s. 
as fpllows: 

. Field trips to the AVTS,/the comprehensive 
high school or into the community in 
general, 

. Visits tp the classroom by resource per- 
sons from the community, including students 
from the AVTS or ^comprehensive high school, 
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• Use of the Career Resource Center (CRC) , 
-which was developed' to be more student 
oriented thafi Xhe elementary CRC, and 

. Participation in club activities. 

0 

In support of .these supplementary activities 
to curriculim content, a' complete set of 
objectives, procedures, guidelines, and 
instructions fpr deyeloping curriculum units 
in Career Education has been developed and 
'disseminated to classroom teachers. Lines of 
communication ana^|>rocedures have been 
identified and developed among the elementary, 
m^^ddle school and high school, the AVTS and 
the community in general, so that "field trip" 
type activities can be continued within exist- 
ing school organisational structure without 
the continuing assistance of project personnel. 

Through a combination of teachers workshops, 
in-service activities, and project staff 
assistatice, teachers were oriented to the 
Career Education concept and several' learning 
activity curriculum packets "Vere developed 
locally for classroom use, 

Recommendat Ions 

, Curriculum development with a shift in 
emphasis to Career Education should *be 
systematically continued with small 
manageable groups of teachers in the form 
of workshops or released time meetings,-^ 

, The appropriate resources should be pxo-r 
^ vidad and/or made available both^^t:6'xh^l! 
teacher' and the individual student, to 
enhance £he infusion of Career Educatio:n 
^ Curriculum Units into classrooms instruc- 
" - tion* These resource^ include^ CRC ' s and 
other learning stations within the school 
as well as those available in or from 
the community, and 

• Whenever out of classroom activities are 
utilized, they should be warranted by 
curriculum content, be well planned, be 
keyed to the individual student's interest, 
aptitude, and ^abilities, an<i include >oth 

. preparation and follow up activities'. 
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3. Secondary Level Component 

a* Conclusions .^^i^ 

The Career Experience ^ogram for 9th graders 
has been successfully developed and implemented 
by project personnel certified in coimseling, 
and 

Segments of several Career Preparation ' programs 
have been explored and the goal of integrating 
both home school and AVTS curricula in grades 
^-12 to provide occupational preparation for 
a variety of occupational areas commensurate 
with .the student's interest and ability, has 
only been partially met. 

^ b • Discussion 




Activities in grades, 10-12 occurred dh an 
individual or small group basis with students 
and teachers volunteering to participate in 
Career Education activities. 

Career Resource <3enters were established too 
late in the school year to have any Appreciable 
affect on Career Education activities. 

Through -a combination of teachers workshops, 
in-service activities and project staff 'assis- 
tance, a few sets of curriculum materials were 
developed for student use. 

Recommendations 

• Curriculum development with a shift in 
emphasis to Career Education should be' 
encouraged and systematically pursued 
with small manageable groups of teachers - 
in the form of* workshops or released time 
meetings, 

. The appropi^iate resource should be pro- 
vided and/or made available both to the 
teacher and to the individual student, 
to enhance the infusion of Career Educa- 
tion Curriculum Units into classroom 
instruction. These resources include CRC's 
and other learning stations within the 
school, as well as those available in or 
from the community. 
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. Whenever out of classroom activities are 
utilized, thejy should be warranted by 
.curriculum content/be well planned, be 
keyed to the. individual student's 
interest, aptitude, and ability, and 
include both preparation and follow up 
activities, and 

. The Career Experience Program as .developed 
with ninth grade students, should 
continued as an integral part of a 
student's program and be coordinated 
by personnel in pupil services and 
counseling. 



' Other. Support Activities' 
a . Conclusions 

The. majority of activities in the area of 
Career Guidance and CouniSeling have been 
developed and implemented by project personnel. 

No significant Career Preparation activities 
have' been successfully concluded with the 
post secondary component, grades 13 and 14, 

AVplacement counselor and two cooperative 
education instructors hired by the AVTS have 
beefi^ oriented to the Cai^eer EdiXcation concept, 

Parents hav^e been successfully involved in 
Career Education activities at the elementary • 
grade level, ^nd 

The initia-l stages of test instrumei\t devel- 
opment for Career, Education objectives in 
terms of student an'd teacher outcomes h;ave 
been successfully concluded and documented. 

b.° Discussi on 

~ — ■ T... 

• The project staff h^ve worked with the 

philosophy that Career Guidance and Counseling 
activities are an integral part of classroom 
activities at all grade levels. The absence 
of counselors in the elementary and middle 
schools has made the infusion of this concept 
more difficult than it should be. 
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Because adult evening school at the AVTS was in 
its' first year of ope'ration during this project 
year, it was considered inappropriate to work 
with these students in Career Education activities 

Although cooperative education and placement 
are usually two operational functions of an 
AVTS, .the Career Education project staff have 
had input into these two areas by working 
^losely with the professional personnel 
involved. 

Parental involvement decreased with the mora- 
torium on field trips. 

Test instrument development was carried as 
far as it could, given the 467o cut in funding 
for the second and third project years. The 
data reported are empirical and descriptive, and 
in some cases statistical analyses aire incomplete. 
The problem of test development was further com- 
pounded by the apparently different testing 
populations encountered for both, teacher and 
student outcomes. ' ^ 

c. Recommendation's ' ' 

. School districts considering the v 
implementation of Career Education 
activities should employ the appropriate 
guidance and counseling personnel, 

. A systematic set of plans and procedures 
shcpuld be developed for incorporating 
Career Education in post secondaty 
education , 

. Career Education staff and school district 
personnel should continue to work in 
close cooperation, 

. Parents and other community persons and 
organizations should become more involved 
in Career Education, and 

. Additional test. instrument development 
is necessary for Career Education 
9bj ectives • 
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B. Student Outcomes* 

^ 

1. Elementary Component 

a . Conclusions 

As measured -i^y the ECAQ, there are significant 
differences on pre test data among the groups 
classified either "field trip/non field trip" 
or "public/private", in general, 

As measured by th^ ECAQ^ the students partici- 
pating ^in Career Education activities s'core 
lower than students not participating, in 
general. 

As measured by'the ECAQ, all students improved 
their awareness and attitudes towards jobs, 
in general. 

As measured by the ECAQ, the students score 
higher in the cognitive domain with increasing 
grade level, in general, and 

As meiisured by the ECAQ, the studefits score 
higherV in the affective domain with decreasing 
grade l^vel, in general. 

b . Discussiot 



In the limited time of less than one School 
year, students participating in the Career 
Education project activities could have received 
too much specialized information which might 
have resulted in some C(5nfusion as they 
responded Lo thelECAQ. ^ More occupational options 
were made available to these students, thus 
they could have become less sure of their 
responses . . 

An overall increase in job awareness and students 
attitudes concerning jobs was eyident. Affec- 
tive awareness as well as cognitive awareness 
was also increased. Much "this increased 
awareness might be attributed to specific 
objectiv^d such as knowledge of skills needed by 
a worker to^ complete a specific task and the 
student's reaction and/or feeling concerning ' 
the task completed. 

Inspection by cross referencing the objectives 
in the original proposal, the evaluation design 
and the. test items in the ECAQ seem to indicate 
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less relationship^ amdng these three items than 
had been thought at the beginning of the school 
year. As a result, it appears that specific • 
objectives which were taught throughout the 
school year were not measured and specific 
objectives which were not taught, were measured 
by the ECAQ. 

Recommendations 

• Elementary counselors are necessary to 
work with faculty and administration in 
developing the affective component of * 
Career Education for the classroom, 

. Test instruments which have both content ^ 
validity and reliability should be devel- 
oped to measure Career Education objectives 
and 

• Because the 'Career Education- concept is 
dealing with a long range problem, any 
Career Education program should -maintain 
continuity from year to year for a minimum 
of 3 to 5 years in order for measurable^ 
effects to occur. 



ddle School Component * 

Conclusions ^ - - 

As measured by the Career Maturity Inventory 
(CMI), all student groups at all grade levels, 
score above the national average, with few 
exceptions , ^ 

As measured by the CMI, students participating 
in Career EdUcat ion^activities^ score lower than 
students not participating, in* general. 

As measured by the CMI, students in the part- 
icsipating groups have great^^ group variance 
(standard deviation) than non participating 
students, in general, and 

As measured by the CMI, all stud^ts groups 
score higher on sub tests #2, #5, and #6, 

than on ^1 and #3, in generaj^^ 

Discussion 

In the limited time of less than one school 
year, students participating in the Career 
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Education project activities could have received 
too much specialized information which might- 
have resulted in some confusion as 'they responded 
to the CMI. 

f ^ ' ^ - 

Inspection by cross referencing the objectives 
in the original proposal ^ the evaluation design 
and the test item in the CMI seems to indicate ^ 
less relationship among these three items than 
had been t;hought at the beginning of , the school 
year. As a result, it appears that specific 
objecti\^es which were, tdught throughout the 
school year were' not measured and specific 
objectives which were not taught, were measured 
by the CMI. Specifically, sub tests #2, #4, #5* 
and #6 relate more closely to product objectives 
than do sub tests #1 and ?i^3. 

c . Rec ommenda t ions 

..^ 

. Middle school counselors are necessary to 
work with faculty and administration in 
^ developing the affective component of 

Career Education for the .classroom, 

. Test instruments which* have both content ^ 
validity and reliability shduld be devel- 
oped to measure Career Education objectives, 
and , * . ' 

. Because the Career Education concept., is 
dealing with a long range problem,, any 
Career Education program should maintain 
continuity from year to year for a minimum 
of 3 to 5 years in order for measurable 
effects to occur. 

* 

Secondary Level Component 

a • Conclusions 

As measured by the CMI and the CDQ, there are 
no significant differences between students 
participating or not participating in Career 
Education activities/ 

As measured by the CMI and CDQ, as with the 
elementary and middle school students, grbup 
variance is greater for the groups participating 
in Career Education activities, with the 
greatest differences occurring at the ninth 
grade. 
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As determined by the percentages of 9th grade 
students applying for participation in the 
Career Experience Program actually participating 
with the progr^, and applying for adipission to 
the AVTS-, the Career Experience Program is a 
viable method for meeting many of the informa-. 
tional and experiential needs of those students. 

As determined by tfie rating scales completed by 
the participating 9th graders, the AVTS 
instructors, and the participating AJ/TS students, 
the Career Experience Program is a highly rated 
activity related to Career Education. 



Discussion ^ 

The limited time of less than one school, year 
and the isolated sma\l groups participating in 
Career Education activities probably were not 
sufficient 'for measurable differences to occur 
between student groups. 

Special concern for the group of students (187J) 
who completed application for the 9th grade 
program but did .not participate seems to be 
needed in .the future ^ Both grades and interests 
other than those at the AVTS were often cited 
as reasons ^or non participation for this 
group of eighteen pei/c*ent . ^ 

Although X^e 9th grade program turned out to be 
essentially a pre vo-tech project for 46% of 
the participants, it served additional infor^- 
mational and experiential needs of 547o of the 
other students. 

The' Career Experience Program might be extended 
to include other grade levels, depending on the 
needs of the individual student . Career ^ 
Experience opportunities were available and 
implemented only at the AVTS during the first 
project year. 

As studenrts from the other sending schools 
participate during the second year of the 
project, community and high school involvement 
will be necessary with the Career Experience 
Program to alleviate any undue burden on the 
J^VTS . 
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c. Reconunendations 
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A more systematic approach to student 
participation in Career Education activities 
should be planned for the second year of 
the* project, ^ 

The Career Experience Program for 9th 
grade should be expanded to serve all 
school districts supporting the AVTS , 

The Career Experience Program for 9th 
^graders should become operational ^and 
projett staff participation should be 
minipiized, and 

A community component of the Career Experi- 
ence Program should be instituted. 



Teacher Outcomes 
1 . Elementary Component 

a . Conclusions 

measured by the PTO, Factor 2, "Satisi 
tion with Teaching", the elementary teachers 
decrease slightly overall from pre to post 
test. - 

As- measured by the PTO, Factor 6, "Curriculum. 
^ * Issues , " the elertientary teachers increase- 

significantly overall from pre to post' test. 

b. Discussion 

It would appear that the lower post test . 
scored on Factor 2, including interaction 
effects, could be attributed, in part, to 
the salary negotiations and end of the year 
"let down". The increase in [)OSt test scores 
on Factor 6 might be , attributed to the Career 
i ^ Education Curricul^iin concepts. Neither Tdctor 
is as closely related to proj ect " obj ectives 
as was originally thought. 

c . Recommendations , 

. A test instrument with hUgher content 
validity for project objectives shbulcl\ 
be used for measuring teacher outcomes. 
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More time should be provided, for class- 
room teachers to develop their own 
classroom curriculum materials. 



Middle School Component * % 

a . Conclusions 

As measured by the PTO, Factor 2, "Satlsfac-. 
. tion with Teaching," the middle school ' 
teachers decrease significantly overall from . 
pre to post test. 

As measured by the PTO, Factor 6, "Curriculum 
Issues," themiddle school teachers increase 
significantly overall from pre to post test, 

i 

b • Discussion 

w 

It would. appear Chat tha lower post test 
scores on Factor 2 , ificluding Interaction 
effects, could be attributed y • in part, to* 
^ .the salary negotiations and end of the year 
^^^^T^s4: down . The increase in post test scores 
on Factor 6 might bXi attributed to the Career 
EdHication Curriculum concepts. Neither, 
factot is as closely related to project([^ 
objectives as was originally thought. 

c • Recommendations 

y . ' 

• • A test instrument wi,th .higher content 
validity for pr/ojecL objectives should 
.be used for meyasuring teacher outcomes. 

. More time' should be provided for class- 
room teachers to - develop their oym 
classrooni curriculum mate^rials. ' 



Secondary Component 
•a Cone 1 us ions 

* As measured by the PTO, Factor 2 , -"Satisfac-^ 
tion with Tea<ifhing," the secondary school 
'teachers decrease dramatically overall from 
pre to post test . 

As measured by the PTO, Factor 6, "Curriculum 
Issues", the secondary school teachers have 
a slight increase overall from pre to post 
test. 



Discussions . 

It would appear that the lower post test 
scores on Factor 2, including interaction 
effects, could be attributed, in part, to 
the salary negotiations and end of the year 
"let down". The increase in post test scored 
on Factor 6 might be attributed to the Career 
Education Curriculum concepts. Neither 
f^act;or is ^as closely related to proiect 
ol)jectives as was '.original ly thought • 

Also, participation in Career Education 
activities at the secondary level was much 
less than in th^, elementary and middle school, 
components . ,v 



Recommendations 

.A test instrument with higher content 
validity for project objectives should 
be ysed for measuring teacher outcomes, 

. Mpre time should be provided foir^class- 
/ room tekchers to develop their own 
classroom curriculum mate^rials, and' 

* * ♦ . 

Project • staff should spend^more time 
with secondary teachers in developing 
Career Education curriculum approaches 
during the second year, of^^the project. 
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